INTRICATE packing of motion picture projector. (See article page 3). 
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OFFICERS What’s Wrong With Wagner Act 
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. | Sentiment has been growing in many quarters toward revision of pro- 
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| cedure under and provisions of the National Labor Relations Act, the so- 
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" . called Wagner Act. Without presuming to impeach any statistical tabulations 
C. L. CAMPBELL A. M. ALLEN | h : . a 1 - . 
| or other observations by competent authorities on the beneficial operation 
F. R. Hoapiey R. E. PrircHarp fick 5 ; wi: ; : 
a . of the Act, one might still feel free to point out that comparatively few 
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: | persons are satisfied with the Act as it now stands and the process of its 
F, H. GrirFitHs EpWIN PUGSLEY 


| 
| d . . . 
. | administration. 
H. H. Rapp F. H. MONTGOMERY | 


F. C. Luce GraHaM H. ANTHONY Let it be recognized at the outset, however, that the National Labor 
| Relations Board has had imposed upon it a task of large proportions. Perhaps 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN none of the Board would himself claim to be a superman. Furthermore, in a 
C. H. GRANGER field so pregnant with unreasoned passions and prejudices, even the most 
Workmen’s Compensation | superior executive could not insure himself a perfect administrative organi- 
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In this light let us investigate and discuss this system as it operates. 
It has been felt by many that one of the most beneficial revisions which 
could be accomplished would be a separation of the judicial from the 
administrative functions of the Labor Board. That there should be concen- 
trated in the same hands the office of investigator, prosecutor, jury and judge 
in a single case offends the sense of justice of such persons. Perhaps one of 
the causes for the focusing of objection on this feature has been the ofttimes 
unfortunate selection of the trial examiner. Since it is the trial examiner who 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF gives the employer and the general public their first taste of Labor Board 
administration, his task is doubly an important and delicate one. It is to 
be regretted, therefore, that the most careful consideration has not attended 
the appointment of some of the trial examiners. 
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L. M. BrincHaMm Commercial Secretary ; : 
N. W. Foro . . . Traffic Manager Perhaps it is still possible, despite the striking prominence currently 
A. C. Hine, Jr. . Foreign Trade Sec. being given administrative bodies at the expense of our judicial system, 
Myron L. CARLSON that we may profit from the age-old experience of our courts when con- 
fronted with the problem of organizing and simplifying a welter of detail 
DEPARTMENTAL STAFF preliminary to the trial proper. Wisely enough, it has never been the prac- 
R. M. Zucer | tice of our courts to appoint attorneys or protagonists for either of the 
M. T. Montcomery | parties before the court as special masters or referees to hear and determine 
D. N. Loucks | preliminary issues of fact. Similarly, we regard as one of the distinctive 
J. kh Ancus | forward steps in the development of our judicial system the time when the 
IGLIORA M. E. Hoctunp | wholly uninformed and impartial juror replaced the eye witness or friend 
A. E. ANDERSON 
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CONGRESS MEETS 


HE generally accepted view of 
| commentators and others who 
thought themselves “in the 
know”, just prior to the fall of the 
Congressional gavels was that the new 
Congress would do nothing with its 
eyes closed and very little with them 
open. Only time will prove the latter, 
but the former attitude has been 
rather definitely forecast by actions 
during the first three weeks of the 
session. Preparedness both economic 
and in the “fighting arms” of the na- 
tion is seemingly destined to hold the 
spotlight throughout the session. Both 
types of preparedness are interwoven, 
in many instances, since spending for 
national defense will naturally boost 
employment and “recovery”. With 
arms spending taking up the slack in 
employment and upping the national 
income there is less possibility for 
criticism of such spending agencies as 
WPA and PWA since their allotments 
will be pared in all probability. The 
President has asked Congress for 
$1,319,000,00 for the Army and Navy 
and $875,000,000 for WPA as a part 
of the $2,266,000,000 requested for 
recovery and relief. That he will get 
what is generally considered as a mod- 
est start on building up our national 
defenses, seems likely. 

Of particular interest to Connecti- 
cut is the proposed increase in the 
educational order program from $2,- 
000,000 previously approved by Con- 
gress to $35,000,000. The appropria- 
tion, in all probability, will be pared 
to $32,000,000. It will enable the 
War Department to place orders for a 
wider variety of needed war materials 
and thus educate thousands of firms, 
including many from Connecticut, in 
their mass production. 

Congress has balked on the $875,- 
000,000 appropriation for WPA 
spending, having cut it down in the 
House to $725,000,000. The Senate 
subcommittee reported it on January 
20 to their full committee substan- 
tially as it passed the House on Janu- 
ary 13, with restrictions against re- 
ducing the relief rolls during the win- 
ter. Judging from the expressions of 
Senate “strong men” like Chairman 
Pat Harrison of the Senate Finance 
Committee and Chairman Carter 
Glass of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the President’s warnings against 
cropping $150,000,000 (as the House 


FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


did) from his relief request will also 
go unheeded in the Senate. However, 
as we write, there is much speculation 
as to whether or not the full commit- 
tee will restore the $875,000,000 
asked originally for continuing WPA 
spending on the present scale until 
June. 

Taxes and Income. The President’s 
plans for balancing the budget en- 
vision a continuance of spending and 
thus boosting toward a national in- 
come of $80,000,000 which he feels 
may be reached in 1940. By that time 
through a natural increase in tax reve- 
nue plus new revenue provided by re- 
moving income tax exemption from 
federal and state employes and _pos- 
sibly from all government securities, 
the President assures a _ balanced 
budget. All this he does on the basis 
of estimates from the Treasury De- 
partment. In short, the immediate 
view ahead is for continuance of gov- 
ernment spending or “investment” as 
the hope of stimulating private busi- 
ness to the point where the income 
from present scale of taxes will bal- 
ance the budget. March is the month 
predicted for real work on a new tax 
bill which may also include process- 
ing taxes to finance farm program. 


Defense. Hearings still continuing in 
both House and Senate committees 
with expectancy of early committee 
action. 


Monopoly. The temporary National 
Economic Committee headed by Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney has just concluded 
hearings on proposed reforms in the 
patents system, and there is reported 
to be a growing Congressional senti- 
ment for some patents legislation. 


Waterways. The president has asked 
Chairman Mansfield of the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee for re- 
consideration of the Passamaquoddy 
Bay tidal harnessing project and the 
Florida Ship Canal, claiming particu- 
larly that the latter is justified in the 
light of present commercial and mili- 
tary needs. 


Neutrality. By its recent motion the 
Senate Finance Committee has taken 
the stand that further action on pend- 
ing neurality legislation will be taken, 
“at the will of the committee”. Bills 
now pending include one to repeal the 
present law and another to prohibit 
the export of arms and ammunition 


from the U. S. 
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Railroads. Chairman Wheeler of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has recently announced that he 
will introduce a bill to simplify reor- 
ganization and repeal a clause in the 
ICC which deals with consolidation. 
He is still opposed to repeal of long 
and short haul clauses. Chairman Lea 
of the House Committee has also an- 
nounced that his group are starting to 
work out a legislative program for the 
railroads. (See Lea bill description in 
Transportation C. I. this issue.) 


Appropriations. Budget proposals are 
being slashed by the House Commit- 
tee. A general deficiency bill was 
slashed from $13,529,000 to $9,979,- 
000. A $2,000,000 cut was made in 
$5,000,000 budget recommendation 
for eliminating fire hazards in New 
England forests damaged by the flood. 


INDUSTRIAL BILLS 


Despite the respite from industrial 
control legislation freely predicted be- 
fore the new Congress convened, many 
of the old as well as new proposals of 
this nature have been thrown into the 
hopper. Among the more important of 
these are: 


Federal Licensing (S. 330)—Borah- 
O’Mahoney Bill requiring licensing of 
all corporations with ~assets over 
$100,000 doing interstate business. 
Referred to Senate Judiciary with no 
date for hearings set. Support for bill 
said to be growing. If committce finds 
support strong enough to reconsider 
bill, hearings will likely be brief on 
account of vast amount of testimony 
taken at hearings in the last session of 
Congress. The danger of possible en- 
actment lies in the fact that the bill 
has been around long enough for mem- 
bers of Congress not to be startled at 
the almost all-inclusive dictatorial 
power over business it would hand 
over to the federal government. 


Old Age Pensions (S. 3)—Senator 
Pepper sets up new pension system 
providing for involuntary employe re- 
tirement, now pending in the Senate 
Finance Committee. 


Trade Agreements (S. 91) to re- 
quire Senate ratification, now pending 
Senate Finance Committee. 


Branding (S. 162) prohibits inter- 
state shipment of misbranded fabrics, 
pending in Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Editor’s Note. This story of Rob- 
ert Gair and the company he 
founded 75 years ago is the 50th 
in a continuing series of articles 
on the development and social con- 
tribution of Connecticut’s Indus- 
tries. 





Social Values 


ON FRANCISCO, President 
D: Lord & Thomas, in a recent 

address said: ‘American in- 
dustry has been too modest about its 
contributions to social welfare. 
People don’t understand that the 
American system, with the efficiency 
of mass production and mass distribu- 
tion, with its incentive for individual 
or corporate initiative, with its pre- 
miums for resourcefulness and_ in- 
dustry—tends inevitably to produce 
better goods at lowered costs. Nor do 
they understand that as the price of 
goods is brought down, the standard 
of living goes up. *** We must in- 
terpret the social service of each indus- 
try, or business, in the specific terms 
of what it means to the man on the 
street.” Believing in these principles, 
this magazine began giving informa- 
tion on the industries of this state 
long before business as a whole woke 
up to the fact that it was entirely too 
inarticulate. 

In an article on “Social Values of 
the Paper Carton,” which appeared in 
the October issue of “Packaging 
Parade”, Wilbur F. Howells, Secretary 
Robert Gair Co.,-listed a few of the 
far-reaching advantages of the carton 
industry: “By the use of cartons, the 
housewife in general is assured con- 
venience, sanitation; by special car- 
tons, free-running salt, non-caking 
powdered sugar, properly packaged 
quick frozen products, crispness, and 
absence of weevils in flours and cereals. 

“The manufacture of paper cartons 
is a complicated and extensive busi- 
ness, employing huge capital and giv- 
ing employment to armies of men, de- 
spite the fact that probably the major- 
ity of people still think of it as a 
small industry, and the making of the 
paper carton a simple process, prob- 
ably mostly hand work. Quite, aside 
from the size of the industry, it, has 
brought into being allied manufac- 
turers, such as gummed tape, printing 
equipment made especially for this 
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purpose, cutting and creasing ma- 
chinery, special inks, adhesives, trans- 
parent cellulose materials, etc., the 
total of which is even more impres- 
sive than the industry itself. 

“A social advantage gained in the 
adoption of the paper shipping con- 
tainer, is the conservation of wood 
formerly used for packing purposes. 
According to the statistics published 
by the National Container Associa- 
tion, in 1937, 2,800,000 tons of vari- 
ous grades of paper board were used 
in the manufacture of paper shipping 
cases alone. The wooden case which it 
supplanted, weighed at least twice or 
three times as much, so from 5,500,- 
000 to 8,500,000 tons of good lum- 
ber is being conserved every year for 
more suitable and more permanent 
use.” 

The growth of industries such as 
this and the rapid acceptance of their 
products is one phase of the romance 
of American industry. 


Robert Gair—the Founder 
A biography of Robert Gair, pub- 


lished last month, throws a new 
light on the influence which this 
pioneer in the packaging field exerted 
on modern merchandising. This book, 
by H. Allen Smith, describes the 
growth of packaging from its begin- 
ning to its universal acceptance—the 
growth of its base material, paper- 
board, from a few thousand tons a 
year to millions. Too little is known 
of those pioneers in the “American 
System”—the Arbuckles, the Hart- 
fords, the Procters, etc.—and their 
biographies are history in the truest 
American sense. 

Lewis Mumford, author of ‘““Tech- 
nics and Civilization”, in his introduc- 
tion to the biography, says: ‘This 
biography of Robert Gair is no mere 
work of piety; it has genuine historical 
interest. Like the searchlight of a river 
steamboat, it throws its narrow beam 
on a portion of the landscape we 
might have passed in the darkness a 
thousand times without noticing. In 
our metropolitan economy, the fabri- 
cation of paper bags, cartons, boxes, 
is little short of a key industry***.” 

Robert Gair was an amazing char- 
acter, strong, vibrant, stubborn, and 
with a capacity for work, hard work, 
which was phenomenal. He was the 
inventor of the’ modern method for 
making folding cartons in mass pro- 
duction, and was one of the pioneers 
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in the invention and promotion of 
the paper shipping case. A combina- 
tion of Scotch birth and ancestry and 
the cruel but refining experience of a 
soldier and officer in the Civil War 
gave him the ability to reduce prob- 
lems to their simple essentials, to 
“carry on” with a zeal and intensity, 
and a foresight beyond the capacity 
of most. 

With his love of work and his abil- 
ity as a trader, so characteristic of the 
men of his era, he would have made a 
success of any business. Had he ven- 





ROBERT GAIR 
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tured into the retail trade, he would 
have made his mark, but his interests 
lay in the accessories to merchandising, 
and he followed this path without 
deviation. Starting as a paper jobber 
as soon as he was mustered out of the 
Union Army in 1864, his first sale 
was made on July 7, 1864, seventy- 
five years ago this year. The mere 
middleman did not appeal to him, 
however, and as soon as paper bags 
began to be generally used, he per- 
suaded his customers that there was 
advertising value in having their bags 
printed with their names. 

When new products appeared, he 
made better packages for them—hoop- 
skirts were enclosed in bags printed 
with the maker’s name. The huge hats 
of the period also required bags of 
proportionate size, and then there were 
flour bags, necessary because of the 
shortage of cotton after the Civil 




















WILBUR F. HOWELL 
Secretary, Robert Gair Co., who 


contributed the facts for this 


article. 


War. An early catalog, issued in 1871, 
bears this naive legend: “The sub- 
scriber would call attention of the 
public to his facilities for the execu- 
tion of the finer classes of job print- 
ing. His materials are entirely new, 
embracing the choicest gems from the 
principal type founders of the United 
States, having been selected with par- 
ticular reference to the business men 
who appreciate neat, tasty work”. 
Early, but good advertising! 

In due time came “buckwheat sacks, 
stock candy boxes, tea boxes, baking 
powder boxes, segar boxes and tissue 
paper for tobacco, druggists’ bottle 
boxes, and druggists’ powder papers. 
Oyster fries boxes were a large item. 
Apparently at that time there was an 
appetite for fried oysters, which one 
bought, already fried, at the “fish and 
chips” store. And so it progressed to 
lace paper doilies, the first embroidered 
paper doilies for hotels, show cards, 
lithography, envelopes, etc., until Gair 
adopted the slogan: “If it’s made of 
paper, we make it”. Then came the 
era of specialization, and the business 
was boiled down to its most important 
items, paperboard, folding paper car- 
tons and paper shipping containers. 


Expansion 


During this period, the factory ex- 
panded from half a loft in Reade 
Street, New York, to several loft 
buildings in that location, then to 
Brooklyn, where labor was more 
plentiful. The first two buildings on 
the Brooklyn site were brick, but 






when he found he needed more space, 
he chose to build of reinforced con- 
crete, a method of construction at 
that time almost unknown for factory 
buildings. Even his friends doubted 
his sanity, and the city authorities 
knew so little about concrete that they 
could not grant a permit. To confirm 
his own conviction, quiet the skeptics 
and secure the necessary permits, he 
built a sample building, which was 
tested for floor strength, and finally 
put through a fierce fire test. It sur- 
passed his expectations and all future 
buildings were made of this material. 
His faith in this new: material and his 
enthusiastic advocacy of its use were 
powerful influences in its phenomenal 
growth. Construction of reinforced 
concrete buildings kept pace with the 
expansion of his business until he had 
over thirty-seven acres of floor space. 
This group of white concrete build- 
ings, commonly referred to as ‘“‘Gair- 
ville’, forms a landmark on_ the 
Brooklyn waterfront and a lasting 
tribute to the pioneering spirit of 
Robert Gair. 


Invention 


An interesting story is told of his 
invention in 1879 of the modern 
method of making folding cartons. At 
one time a shipment of seed bags was 
rejected and the order cancelled. It 
was a serious blow to Mr. Gair but 
he wasted no time in lamenting the 
loss. In keeping with his advice to em- 
ployees when a mistake was made, he 
“took a lesson from it”. Investigation 
showed that the trouble had been 
caused by a printing rule which 
worked too high in the form causing 
the bags to be cut instead of printed. 





Probably similar accidents had oc- 
curred in printing shops before but to 
Mr. Gair the incident suggested an 
idea. If a printing press, in one opera- 
tion, could cut and crease paper for 
bags, why not boxboards for folding 
cartons? The idea carried out by Mr. 
Gair caused a complete revolution in 
the folding box industry. Economical 
mass production was made possible and 
the packaging of products, each bear- 
ing the manufacturer’s name and its 
own brand name, soon followed. 
Plants incapable of producing more 
than 20,000 cartons with the old 
cumbersome methods of cutting and 
creasing were able to turn out several 
hundred tons per day. Brand names 
carried by the individual cartons were 
shortly to be impressed upon the na- 
tional consciousness by nation-wide 
advertising, so that coffee was no 
longer coffee but—‘‘White House”, 
“Chase and Sanborn”, “Yuban’”, etc. 

In addition to his revolutionary in- 
vention in the manufacture of folding 
cartons, Mr. Gair player a major part 
in the origin of the corrugated con- 
tainer industry. In his machine shop, 
he developed machines for the manu- 
facture of corrugated board, but it 
was about the same time Thompson 
& Norris, of Brooklyn, acquired patent 
rights on a similar machine. After liti- 
gation, Gair and Thompson & Norris, 
for many years, shared the patent 
rights and a virtual monopoly in the 
manufacture of corrugated board and 
corrugated shipping containers. 

The increasing volume of paper- 
board used in his products then led 
him to seek mills and locate the fab- 
ricating operations at the mills or in 
their vicinity. Factories in New York, 


CORRUGATED container plant of the Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
known as the Gair Thames Containers Division of Robert Gair Co., 
Montville, Connecticut. 
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PROTECTIVE packaging for fragile clocks. 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other 
states were acquired, and the growth 
continued until today the factories of 
the Company are scattered all along 
the North Atlantic seaboard and 
through Eastern Canada. It was a 
business which started with novelties, 





INTERIOR view at Montville, Connecticut, 
long and 200 feet wide, all concrete and steel construction. 


and became one of the largest factors 
in an essential and key industry. 

The Company’s largest shipping 
case plant is situated at Montville, 
Connecticut, just above New London, 
on the Thames, the scene of the annual 
Harvard-Yale boat races. This plant 
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plant—some 500 feet 
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was acquired by the Gair Company in 
1920 from the Thames River Special- 
ties Company. There, in a huge, re- 
cently built fabricating plant, flooded 
by sunlight, are produced those paper 
shipping cases which are in such uni- 
versal use that it is virtually impos- 
sible to get a wooden case at the cor- 
ner store. As indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraph, this is no small in- 
dustry, but on visiting the plant, one 
is scarcely prepared to see a manufac- 
turing room—all open and without 
obstruction—two hundred feet wide 
by five hundred feet long. It is an 
impressive sight to watch the huge 
rolls of paper being combined on mon- 
ster machines, which attach the outer 
and inner tough layers of paper to a 
third web of paper, which is corru- 
gated—made of a series of arches 
which are the secret of the strength 
and resiliency of the complete sheet. 

All of this is the realization of the 
vision of Robert Gair, who was born 
just one hundred years ago, and the 
accomplishment is greater than the 
man. To quote Lewis Mumford again: 
“Robert Gair was a figure. To under- 
stand him, to understand the industry 
he helped to create, is to have a keener 
insight into the material sources of 
modern civilization” 


FEDERAL AND STATE 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 2) 





Walsh-Healey Amendment (H. B. 
2309) provides for appeal from rul- 
ings by Secretary of Labor, pending 
House Judiciary Committee. 
Wage-Hour (H. R. 989) prohibits 
shipment of goods into state with 
wage hour law from state where stand- 
ards are lower, pending House Labor 
Committee. The enactment of this 
law could easily mean unemployment 
on account of inability of a supplier 
located in a lower standards state to 
ship to industrial producers located in 
a state having a law requiring higher 
standards. 

Stream Pollution (H. R. 295 and 
922) to create Division of Water 
Pollution in U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, pending House Rivers and Har- 
bors Commission. 


Fuel Oil Tax (H. R. 12) provides 
for tax of 3¢ per gallon on fuel oil 
used by industry. 

A proposal to create a Federal Labor 
Standards Board to administer a fluc- 


(Continued on page 18) 








Editor’s Note. This brief article 
prepared by the recently organ- 
ized Hartford Chapter of ‘Forty 
Plus” Club of New England de- 
scribes, in brief terms, one of the 
most unusual and worthwhile or- 
ganization efforts which has ever 
been launched in the employment 
service field. Organized as it is on 
a strict by-laws basis to seek serv- 
ice opportunities, not charity, 
from employers, the Association 
hopes that employers throughout 
the state will extend this worthy 
organization an opportunity to 
serve them whenever possible, 
either through direct request or 
through the Association. 

Full information on how to or- 
ganize a chapter of ‘*40--” in your 
city or county may be secured 
also through the Association or 
the Hartford Chapter of ‘*40-+-.” 





‘c ORTY PLUS” is an organiza- 
tion founded on a_ practical 
application of the Golden Rule. 

Its members are business executives 
over 40 years old whose record of 
business activity and _ experience 
demonstrates definitely that they are 
capable of filling responsible positions. 
They are now unemployed at any 
gainful occupation, but spend their 
entire time in trying to place each 
other in positions they are qualified 
to fill and trying to help the employer 
find exactly the man he needs. 

The movement started _ several 
months ago in Boston and to show 
how successful it has been, the Boston 
Chapter had on January 10 over 100 
active members and had placed in lu- 
crative, worthwhile positions 48 mem- 
bers who automatically became alumni 
of the club. 

From all over the country applica- 
tions are being made by men who 
want to start new chapters and at this 
date (January 18) 93 Chapters are in 
process of organization in United 
States and one in London, England. 

Employers have been quick to see 
that the 40+ type of man with a 
good record of business achievement is 
a valuable and economic asset to any 
organization. They recognize that a 
man over 40 has more experience, bet- 
ter judgment, and is more to be relied 
upon than younger men still in their 
formative years. 






“FORTY PLUS”—WHAT IT IS AND DOES 


As a result of interviews with lead- 
ers of progressive and successful busi- 
ness organizations, it has been found 
that there is little discrimination 
against the services of men over 40. 
Employers are definitely showing their 
preference for employing experienced 
executives of ability regardless of age. 

The cooperation of industry has 
been extremely gratifying. The whole- 
hearted support of business institu- 
tions, individuals, the press, radio, 
Chambers of Commerce and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations and Y. M. 
C. A.’s is being unselfishly accorded 
the organization. 


The Hartford Chapter of 40+ 
was the first one to be formed in Con- 
necticut. Actually in operation about 
one month it had on January 17, 
twenty-two active members. Several 
positions to be filled had been referred 
to the club by prospective employers, 
and as an instance of inter-club co- 
operation, Boston was immediately 
notified about three of these positions, 
as Hartford had no one available to 
fill the bill. Conversely, Boston chap- 
ter has sent to Hartford a list of posi- 
tions that their members could not 
qualify for. 

The membership committee is ex- 
tremely exacting. Each applicant must 
furnish a complete “man-power 
specification”. It must show his entire 
history from school days to the pres- 
ent, including besides his actual work, 
all outside activities and interests, 
amount and kind of reading and 
travel. It must contain references, 
business and personal, that can be, and 
are, carefully checked. 

If the membership committee ap- 
proves an application, it must then be 
acted upon by the executive commit- 
tee, composed of the club officers and 
chairmen of other committees. 

If the applicant is elected to mem- 
bership, then his record is filed with a 
quick, ready reference number, so 
that it may be used when needed. 

Members of the Marketing or Place- 
ment Committee spend their entire 
day calling on business executives to 
explain the workings of 40+ and to 
find out where they can be of service. 
This is the only club that exists for 
the purpose of getting rid of its mem- 
bers. The success of 40-++ depends 
upon the ability of its members to 
place each other in positions where 
they can be useful and happy. 
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The organization is non-commercial, 
non-political and non-sectarian - in 
every sense of the word. There is no 
remuneration to anyone, and in fact 
members spend their own money for 
car expense and carfare, postage, etc. 
The whole intent and purpose is to 
help the other fellow place himself in 
the position where he belongs. 

Hartford 40-+- may be reached at 
the Y. M. C. A., 315 Pearl Street, 
Hartford. 

The great courtesy and cooperation 
of the Hartford “Y” has made it pos- 
sible to establish headquarters with 
telephone service at this address. 


What’s Wrong With 
Wagner Act... ? 


(Continued from page 1) 


of the parties upon the trial of a man 
placed in judgment before his peers. 

It has occurred to some people, 
therefore, that one of the simplest and 
most far reaching corrections which 
might be made in Labor Board pro- 
cedure would be to require appoint- 
ment of trial examiners in Wagner 
Act cases by the Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals. In this manner we might 
better assure ourselves of that impar- 
tiality so essential to the preparation 
of the original record upon which sub- 
sequent proceedings in the case in 
large part depend. Perhaps it will be 
urged that the trial examiner’s report 
is in no way conclusive upon any of 
the points involved. No one can gain- 
say, however, the examiner’s potent 
influence upon the course of the hear- 
ing before him. If this proceeding and 
the record thereof have any impor- 
tance whatever and merit preservation 
as part of the system, that proceeding 
should certainly produce an impartial 
version of the facts. It seems reason- 
able that the above suggested method 
of appointment is better calculated to 
produce this result. 

If the above be true, it behooves all 
citizens of this Republic to organize 
their thoughts on a problem so crucial 
in the preservation of what we have 
been proud to call American Govern- 
ment. It has been suggested that, by 
reason of political or other considera- 
tions, those national organizations 
most capable of bringing about such 
changes have declined to formulate a 
coherent program. 
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Editor’s Note. This, the second of 
a series of articles on Connecti- 
cut’s educational institutions, was 
prepared by an alumnus of Wes- 
leyan. Through this series of ar- 
ticles Connecticut Industry desires 
to demonstrate how the state’s col- 
leges and trade schools contribute 
toward making Connecticut an 
ideal home for industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise and for just 
“plain, enjoyable living.” 





Contribution to Public Service 


HE accession of Raymond E. 

Baldwin, Wesleyan °16 and 

James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan 
president, to the governorship and 
lieutenant-governorship, respectively, 
makes an article on Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in this series most timely. 

While the election of Governor 
Baldwin and _ Lieutenant-Governor 
McConaughy may have centered at- 
tention on Wesleyan, it is nothing new 
for the university’s sons and faculty 
members to render public service. 
Throughout the 107 years of its his- 
tory Wesleyan men have figured 
prominently in the affairs of the state 
and many members of the present fac- 
ulty have served the state long and 
well. 

At least five Wesleyan men have 
been governors of states or territories, 
including Wisconsin, Delaware, Colo- 
rado, Alaska and Washington. Three 
are known to have been lieutenant- 
governors of states, Alabama, Iowa 
and Connecticut, the latter being 
J. W. Alsop, class of 1858. Two Wes- 
leyan men, C. G. R. Vinal, ’61 and 
D. W. Northrop, ’68, have been secre- 
taries of the State of Connecticut. 

No Wesleyan man has so far been 
elected President of the United States, 
although Woodrow Wilson was a for- 
mer member of the Wesleyan faculty. 
David J. Brewer, ’85, was associate 
justice of the U. S. Supreme Court 
and George E. King, ’59, was a jus- 
tice of the supreme court of Canada. 
Scores of Wesleyan men have been jus- 
tices of their state courts, including 
our own Judge Ernest A. Inglis, a 
member of the class of 1908. Others 
have been federal judges, senators and 
representatives as well as being promi- 
nent in the consular service. Charles 
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Phelps, ’75, was attorney general of 
Connecticut. 

Steeped in such a tradition of pub- 
lic service, it is not surprising that 
the present members of the Wesleyan 
faculty have for years served Con- 
necticut. 

Prof. Charles R. Hoover of the 
chemistry department, has for several 
years worked with the State Water 
Commission in seeking a solution to 
the industrial pollution problem. The 
chemistry laboratories at Wesleyan 
have been used in the work. 





DR. JAMES L. McCONAUGHY 


President of Wesleyan and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Connecticut 


Professor Walter G. Cady of the 
physics department, is chairman of the 
board of the Long Lane Farm, while 
Prof. George M. Dutcher is chairman 
of the board of the Connecticut State 
Hospital, and assistant treasurer Ros- 
well Davis is a member of the hos- 
pital board. Professor Clyde O. Fisher 
of the economics and social science de- 
partment, is chairman of the State 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration 
and Prof. Elmer E. Schattschneider of 
the department of government, is a 
member of the board. Dean Leroy A. 
Howland was formerly a member of 
the State Board of Education. 

What sort of a place is this Wes- 
leyan which has given so freely of 
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itself in the interests of the state and 
nation? 
Wesleyan’s Purpose 


Well entered now upon its second 
century, Wesleyan is one of the older 
of the small New England colleges of 
liberal arts and sciences. Throughout 
the years it has deliberately sustained 
a policy designed to keep it small in 
order to meet the needs especially of 
young men of earnest purpose who de- 
sire two things in their college experi- 
ence—intimacy and interplay of per- 
sonality between individual student 
and individual teacher and among in- 
dividuals in the college body and op- 
portunity for and encouragement of 
individual initiative and intellectual 
bent. 

To understand and appreciate any 
college fully, one must participate in 
its life. No brief inspection, much 
less any verbal description of even the 
finest college plant in the most beauti- 
ful setting, however enthusiastic and 
warranted by the facts, nor any dis- 
cussion of educational policy, however 
convincing, can substitute for~ that 
living experience. 


Physical Assets 


The College stands upon a hill well 
above the residential and business sec- 
tion of Middletown, overlooking the 
valley of the Connecticut River, 
whose large bend, flowing easterly for 
a few miles at this point, is visible 
from the campus. 

The visitor to Wesleyan will find 
the College located on both sides of 
High Street, once pronounced by 
Dickens the most beautiful street in 
America. With but two exceptions, 
all of the property on each side for 
four blocks is used for College pur- 
poses. The earliest buildings of the 
College were built of brownstone 
taken from the quarries across the 
river; which, incidentally, supplied 
most of the stone for the early man- 
sions on Park Avenue in New York 
City. Wesleyan men refer familiarly 
to these early buildings as “the Old 
Brownstone Row.” Today’s students 
refer to them as “College Row.” 

At the south end of the row is the 
imposing Johnston Quadrangle of 
brick and marble buildings. These 
buildings adjoin Andrus Field, which, 
like many of the athletic fields of 
Oxford, is located in the heart of the 
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OLIN MEMORIAL LIBRARY at Wesleyan—one of the most beautiful and best equipped 
college libraries in the country. 


campus, surrounded by academic 
buildings. Wesleyan boasts no stadium; 
its sports are conducted primarily for 
those who participate and, except for 
football games, often more students 
are taking part in some recreational 
sport of their own choosing than can 
be found on the side-line bleachers. 

The heart of the College is the Olin 
Memorial library, one of the most 
beautiful and best equipped college 
libraries in the country. It was de- 
signed by the late Henry Bacon, de- 
signer of the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington. Recently enlarged, the 
carrells in the stack room where ad- 
vanced students study, overlook the 
Row and Andrus Field and, in the 
distance, the high buildings in Hart- 
ford. In the center of “the Old 
Brownstone Row” are South College, 
the administration building, and 
Memorial Chapel, and between them 
the *89 Flagpole and the Douglas 
Cannon, which figured in the fresh- 
man-sophomore contests from 1865 
to 1916. 

Many visitors have commented on 
the beauty of the Old Brownstone or 
College Row silhouetted against the 
western sun while the college chimes 
are playing. Some remember the snow- 





covered campus on a moonlit night; 
others the campus at Commencement, 
when the exercises are held at sunset 
on Sunday evening, on the Denison 
Memorial Terrace, flanked by the ’92 
and the ’93 Flagpoles, and the ath- 
letic field, making a uniquely impres- 
sive academic pageant. 


The “Grass Roots” of Wesleyan 


In spite of the implications of its 
name, Wesleyan is not sectarian nor 
even denominational. Although estab- 
lished by the devotion and generosity 
of Methodists, it has from the start 
been free of their control. Harvard, 
America’s oldest university, suffered 
for a century before freeing herself 
from sectarianism. Wesleyan had no 
such problem. To be sure, it was 
named after John Wesley, founder of 
Methodism; but Wesleyan thinks of 
Wesley as one of the great intellectual 
and religious leaders of the English 
race. 

Although the college is not denomi- 
national, it is nevertheless definitely 
Christian in its ideals. The largest de- 
nominational representations are Con- 
gregational, Episcopalian, Methodist 
and Presbyterian. 

Despite its name, the institution is 
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not a “university.” The founders ex- 
pected to add schools of medicine, 
theology and law, but fortunately—in 
the opinion of Wesleyan men—did 
not. Nevertheless, the record of Wes- 
leyan’s graduates in __ professional 
schools is notable. Men who intend to 
become doctors or lawyers find here 
adequate foundation for their profes- 
sional work, as do future teachers, 
preachers and business men. The con- 
sistent effort of the institution is to 
stress liberal culture rather than tech- 
nical, professional training. 

At Wesleyan the Faculty occupies 
a position of great importance. Caleb 
T. Winchester in literature, and Wil- 
liam North Rice and John M. Van 
Vleck in science, guided the educa- 
tional policies of Wesleyan for half 
a century and won positions of ac- 
knowledged leadership in their fields. 
Although, until recently, Wesleyan 
salaries were notably low, with very 
few exceptions her faculty members 
have refused the invitations which 
have repeatedly come to teach in large 
universities. 

Most of the freshman courses are 
taught by full professors—not by 
young instructors or graduate students 
as in the case in some institutions. 
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Four-fifths of the professors teach 
freshmen. They are interested in their 
students, welcoming them in their 
offices and in their homes. 

The Wesleyan faculty has an out- 
standing record for intellectual ac- 
complishments. At least 70 percent of 
them are actively engaged in research 
problems. A third of them publish 
annually, and the list of scholarly 
books recently published or nearly 
completed occupies two pages in the 
annual report. 


A Balanced Curriculum 


Throughout her history Wesleyan 
has attempted a wise balance in her 
curriculum among literature, the 
humanities, natural science, and social 
science. English, economics, history 
and government are usually the de- 
partments which have the largest num- 
ber of student majors. Wesleyan stu- 
dents are keenly interested in the work 
of the recently established departments 
of art and music. The art department 
now houses one of the finest and most 
valuable print collections in the world, 
the gift of George W. Davison, ’92, 
president of the board of trustees, and 
Mrs. Davison. 





Wesleyan’s scientific record is ex- 
ceeded by that of no other American 
college of liberal arts. Science is taught 
as a preparation for life, not as a means 
toward making a living. Two-fifths of 
Wesleyan’s juniors and seniors today 
major in science. In the list of the 
1,200 most eminent scientists in the 
country, Wesleyan’ ranks tenth, 
twenty-four of her alumni being in- 
cluded. All the institutions with 
higher representation have under- 
graduate bodies five to ten times as 
large as Wesleyan’s. Only two insti- 
tutions have a higher figure for the 
percentage of their total alumni in- 
cluded in this list of eminent Ameri- 
can scientists; Wesleyan’s figure is 
twice as large as the average for the 
other “ivy colleges.” 

On her faculty Wesleyan has a 
larger’ percentage of such scientists 
than any college except one. The 
trustees provide approximately $50,- 
000 a year for faculty research and 
faculty men are frequently tempo- 
rarily relieved of teaching responsibili- 
ties to complete their research pro- 
grams. 

Wesleyan teachers of science built 
the first liquid-air plant in the United 





States, aided in the perfection of the 
X-ray tube, established the first agri- 
cultural experiment station, did the 
pioneer work on calories in the human 
diet, made bacteriological discoveries of 
great importance for dairying, devised 
the physiological equilibrium test used 
by the government for all aviators, 
and perfected the quartz crystal for 
the radio. Wesleyan is the only men’s 
liberal arts college having a chapter of 
Sigma Xi, the national scientific hon- 
orary fraternity. She is said to be the 
only college having a machine shop, 
adequately equipped and manned, for 
the making of apparatus for scientific 
work. 

Wesleyan is also unusual among un- 
dergraduate institutions in her em- 
phasis upon psychology. The depart- 
ment has a notable research program 
and her alumni have served as pro- 
fessors of psychology at Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard and Yale. 


Student Organizations 


Student organizations and activities 
at Wesleyan are numerous. The col- 
lege journalists have offices in Win- 
chester House, which also houses the 
Alumni Council and the Christian 
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association. Those who are interested 
in dramatics find the ’92 Theatre— 
Rich Hall fully equipped and com- 
petently directed. The record of Wes- 
leyan debaters is notable, as they have 
won Intercollegiate League cham- 
pionships frequently. The Wesleyan 
Choir-Glee Club has won the national 
intercollegiate and the New England 
championships cups more often than 
any other club. 

Fraternities play a large and useful 
part in the life of Wesleyan. Three- 
quarters of the undergraduates are 
members of fraternities, of which 
there are twelve on the campus. Each 
Chapter has a comfortable house, 
where the members eat and some live. 
These houses are inspected by college 
authorities to insure adequate fire and 
hygienic protection. 

The fraternities compete with one 
another in scholarship, in thirteen in- 
tramural sports, in dramatics, and in 
singing. Downey House provides a 
general meeting place for fraternity 
and non-fraternity men alike, its grill 
room accommodating over a hundred. 
Non-fraternity men are members of 
the John Wesley Club, which com- 
petes with the fraternities in athletics 
and other activities. 

Special occasions of the college year 
include the three week-ends when the 
fraternities and the John Wesley Club 
hold dances on Friday and Saturday 
evenings, welcoming guests, particu- 
larly from the girls’ college. In con- 
nection with the dances there are 
usually dramatic and athletic events: 
the fraternity initiations in November 
and February, when large numbers of 
alumni return to show their continu- 
ing loyalty to their Chapter; the 
dramatic and musical performances; 
the stately academic convocations, es- 
pecially the October Convocation in 
Recognition of Superior Scholarship; 
and the events of Commencement 
week-end, the climax of the college 
year. 

Recent Building Activity 

The past decade has marked con- 
siderable advance in Wesleyan’s at- 
tainments. When Dr. McConaughy 
assumed the presidency, he expressed 
as an ideal for Wesleyan the further 
development of individual initiative 
instead of the uniformity which mod- 
ern higher education is tending to 
produce. 

During the decade the equipment 
has been expanded by the erection of 
the $800,000 library, housing a library 
ranking fifth in size in New England 
academic institutions; an additional 


dormitory, providing, with the two 
older dormitories and the fraternities, 
housing accommodations for the 
whole college body; two new labora- 
tories; the complete rebuilding of 
laboratories for two other sciences; 
the new Honors College; a Little 
Theatre; additional athletic equip- 
ment, including the rebuilt gymna- 
sium, a new athletic field, an indoor 
athletic field in the Alumni Athletic 
building, a half-million dollar squash 
racquets building and, in 1936, a new 
memorial infirmary and an informal 
College Union. Newest building to be 
opened is the Alumni Guest House, 
providing living accommodations for 
college guests. 

Perhaps the most notable attain- 
ment of the past few years, from a 
scholastic standpoint, was the cre- 
ation of the Honors College. Estab- 
lished in Russell House, a beautiful 
old mansion on High Street, the 
Honors College provides facilities for 
special work for students desiring to 
graduate with honors. Members of the 
faculty meet with small groups of 
students there, rather than in class 
rooms. 


Athletic Activity 


No discussion of Wesleyan would 
be complete without mention of ath- 
letics, for college life at “Wes” is by 
no means all study and work. Inter- 
collegiate athletics attract a large 
number of men and during the four 
years a third of each class win their 
Ww. 

Every student is required to play 
some game. He must learn to swim 
and to play tennis and one winter in- 
door sport, either handball or squash 
racquets. The athlete may play on a 
varsity team under experienced 
coaches. The boy who has never shown 
unusual athletic ability in school may 
play on an intramural team or may, 
under careful coaching, develop into 
an athlete of no mean attainments. 
Half of the men who win their “W” 
come to Wesleyan without athletic 
reputations. 

Wesleyan’s intercollegiate teams 
have been victors in well over half of 
their contests. The keenest campus 
and alumni interest is aroused in the 
contests with the two other colleges 
of the “Little Three,” Ambherst and 
Williams. Other rivals met in many 
sports are Trinity, Connecticut State, 
Bowdoin and Haverford. The varsity 
and freshmen sports include football, 
soccer, cross country, swimming, bas- 
ketball, wrestling, track, tennis and 
golf. 
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The athletic equipment—all located 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
furthermost fraternity house—in- 
cludes ten acres of playing fields, three 
baseball diamonds, two football fields, 
two soccer fields, twenty tennis courts, 
an indoor tennis court, two basketball 
courts, an indoor athletic field 156 
feet square, fourteen single courts and 
one double for handball and squash 
racquets, an indoor track ten laps to 
the mile, an outdoor track, a swim- 
ming pool 75 by 30 feet, rooms for 
wrestling and boxing, adequately 
equipped rooms for the treatment of 
athletic bruises and injuries and an 
ultra-violet-ray room. One outing 
cabin is located in the hills northwest 
of the town and another has just been 
erected on Mt. Equinox, Manchester, 
Vt. Both are useful to the Outing 
Club in connection with hikes, ski 
meets and mountain climbing expedi- 
tions. 

Unusual provision is made for the 
care of student health. All phases of 
the college activity, including frater- 
nities, are under the supervision of 
the medical director, Dr. Edgar 
Fauver. His services are available to 
students without cost. Davison House, 
the college infirmary, provides for stu- 
dents who are ill. The building is un- 
usual in its medical equipment and 
atmosphere. 

Financially, the condition of Wes- 
leyan has shown great improvement in 
the last decade. In 1920 the assets of 
the College were slightly over four 
millions; now they are over twelve 
million. During the depression no fac- 
ulty salary was reduced; some were 
increased, and some new faculty posi- 
tions were added. Charles H. Morse, 
a New York business man who had no 
ties with Wesleyan except through his 
appreciation of the work of three 
Wesleyan alumni, bequeathed to the 
College in 1934 over two and a half 
million dollars for the establishment 
of the Persis C. Thorndike Fund as a 
memorial to his mother. From the 
estate of Charles L. Denison the Col- 
lege has received annually approxi- 
mately $60,000, half of which has 
been used to increase faculty salaries. 

If a college, to live, must grow, it 
may be safely said that Wesleyan’s 
record of growth indicates surprising 
vitality. Wesleyan men can truly sing 
the chorus of Alma Mater: 


O ivied walls—O storied halls— 
O shrine of long ago! 

The altar fires our fathers lit 
Shall still more brightly glow! 
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Economic Council Announces Con- 
ferences. The Connecticut Economic 
Council announced on December 24 
a series of five public conferences on 
economic topics of current interest, to 
be held in the Colonial Room at Bush- 
nell Memorial, Hartford. 

The first one, held on January 16, 
concerned “The Federal Old Age 
Security Program” discussed by M. A. 
Linton, president of the Providence 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, who served on the orig- 
inal committee to frame the outlines 
of the present act. The second, sched- 
uled for January 30 before this issue 
is off the press, is on “Definitions and 
Control of Monopolies”, with Gilbert 
Montague, lawyer and scholar in the 
field of anti-trust and labor legislation, 
discussing the subject. 

Others scheduled are as follows: 

February 20, “The Theory and 
Practice of Controlled Currency,” 
Prof. Hudson B. Hastings, Yale au- 
thority on monetary and labor legis- 
lation. 

March 6, “The Federal Monetary 
and Banking Policy, or Lack of Pol- 
icy,” Prof. Sumner H. Slichter of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

March 20, “The National Labor 
Relations Act and Its Possible Amend- 
ment,” Prof. Leo Wolman, Columbia 
University, well known for his efforts 
to direct the federal supervision of 
freer collective bargaining. 
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Stanley Introduces New Grinder. 
Stanley Electric Tool Division, New 
Britain, has recently announced a new 
high speed Contour Grinder No. 150 
for tool and die makers for finishing 
dies, gauges, templets and _ special 
shapes. Equipped with a % H.P. uni- 
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versal motor operating a speed of 
18,000 R.P.M., the Contour Grinder 
has a work table with 12” x 12” top 
and an adjustable light fixture. The 
motor is held directly under the work 
table in a holder that is adjustable 
from 90° to 45°. 

Using various shaped mounted 
points, up to ,” shank, in the chuck 
or wheels on the arbor, a great many 
grinding operations can be done rap- 
idly, thus eliminating time spent in 
stoning and filing. The motor unit 
can be easily removed from holder and 





used with special accessories for tool 
post lathe grinding. 

Complete equipment includes mo- 
tor, work table, light fixture, chuck, 
arbor, an assortment of mounted 
points and rotary files in a wooden 
block, and a six-foot extension cord. 
The Contour Grinder is furnished in 
110, 125, 150, 220, 230 or 250 voltage 
as specified. The price of the 110 volts 
is $69.50. 
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Disaster Losses Deductible for In- 
come Tax. Following numerous in- 
quiries of taxpayers, Thomas S. Smith, 
United States Collector of Internal 
Revenue at the Federal Building, 





Hartford, announced that September 
hurricane losses, including everything 
from damage to ornamental trees on 
private estates to the washing away of 
land, may be deducted for income tax 
purposes. Instructions issued by Guy 
T. Helvering, Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner at Washington and made 
public by Mr. Smith, included perti- 
nent information as follows: 

Extent of losses must be proved. 
For example, in the case of destroyed 
trees the usual procedure is to submit 
an afhdavit from an arboreal expert, 
though any authority on trees may be 
consulted. Expenses resulting from 
tree removal, however, may not be 
deducted, nor may sentimental value 
of trees be considered. Insurance re- 
coveries and salvage of material must 
be deducted in computing losses. 

In the case of household effects the 
amount of loss actually suffered is de- 
ductible, but the figure must not be 
in excess of an amount computed in 
accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions 23 (i) and 113 (b) of the 
Revenue Act. 

It was also pointed out that loss of 
land is deductible, and many shore 
property owners were expected to 
benefit. Loss of private residences or 
industrial and factory buildings is also 
deductible. 
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Hurricane Loss Halves Telephone 
Dividend. Desiring to conserve cash 
because of heavy hurricane losses, di- 
rectors of the Southern New England 
Telephone Company declared a quar- 
terly dividend of $1.00 a share on 
December 22, or half that of the pre- 
vious three quarters. The dividend was 
paid January 15 to stockholders of 
record December 30. Total declara- 
tions for the year are $7.00. 


The Better Display Positions 


on showcases and counters — where all who 
enter a store may see and be reminded to buy—are 
the good fortune of merchandise that is packaged 

as attractively as the product illustrated here. 


We are constantly creating new packaging 
ideas for customers in many lines. Do you 


need one? Without obligating you in 


the slightest, our representative will 
gladly call for a talk. 















At the same time the Board ap- 
proved a letter to stockholders from 
President Harry C. Knight explaining 
the company’s position. The letter 
reads, in part, as follows: “Since the 
extraordinary costs resulting from the 
recent hurricane raise a somewhat 
perplexing question as to consistent 
action upon the dividend for the cur- 
rent quarter, we feel that you would 
be interested in a brief statement of 
the essential facts and our reasoning 
upon them. 


“It now appears that our original 
estimate of $2,000,000 will be in close 
accord with the actual measure of 
total hurricane damage. The cost of 
destroyed plant will approximate 
$1,100,000 and the cost of repairs and 
other items necessarily chargeable to 
current expenses will be about $900,- 
000. 


“Through monthly charges out of 
earnings the company maintains a 
depreciation reserve, now standing in 
round figures at $21,000,000, to cover 
the retirement of plant from any and 
all causes including casualties. In ac- 
cordance with the uniform system of 
accounts for telephone companies pre- 
scribed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the cost of plant 
. destroyed by the hurricane will be 
charged against this reserve and the 
plant built in replacement will be 
charged to capital. Thus the integrity 
of capital accounts will be preserved 
without draft upon either surplus or 
income... 


“For each of the first three-quarters 
of the year a dividend of $2 per share 
was declared. It is now indicated that 
if similar action were taken for the 
fourth quarter the draft upon sur- 
plus for 1938 would be about $700,- 
000. This would amount to about 20 
percent of accumulated surplus at the 
end of 1937 and, while we recognize 
the propriety of drawing on surplus 
for divided purposes, we do not feel 
that so large an appropriation is justi- 
fied at this time. We are the more 
inclined to this view for the reason 
that, while by far the larger part of 
rehabilitation will be completed be- 
fore the close of this year, there will 
be certain remaining costs unavoid- 
ably applicable to 1939. 


ee 


. . » We do not expect that quar- 
terly dividends will be continued at 
this low rate. The hurricane was a 
disaster of unprecedented proportions. 
In facing its cost effects we have 
sought a conclusion which would not 
be imprudent on the one hand or un- 





duly conservative on the other. We 
hope that it will meet your approval.” 


ie | 


30-Cent Minimum Seen in Textile 
Field. A minimum wage of 30 cents 
an hour for the nation’s 360,000 cot- 
ton textile workers was seen as a pos- 
sible compromise recommendation by 
the wages and hours No. 1 industrial 
committee. 

Briefs demanding a 40 cent mini- 
mum and a 40-hour week had previ- 
ously been filed with the sub-commit- 
tee of the Textile Committee headed 
by Francis P. Fenton by both the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The “40-40” code would boost the 
pay of 253,000 workers, including 78 
percent of those in Southern states and 
48 percent of those in the North. 

The 30-cent minimum, expected to 
be reported as a compromise, would 
mean pay increases to some 68,000 
Southern workers and 2,000 New Eng- 
land workers. The present 25 cent- 
an-hour minimum has been criticized 
by many Northern manufacturers, 
who claim their pay-rates are higher 
than those in the South. 


xk 2 


Disaster Loan Office May Close 
Soon. The temporary office ot the Dis- 
aster Loan Corporation, established at 
the State Capitol, Hartford, shortly 
after the hurricane in September, may 
close in the near future because of lack 
of demand for loans. 

Edward R. Barlow, agent in charge, 
reported early in January that he had 
received 268 applications for loans, of 
which 238 had been forwarded to 
Washington for decisions. He reported 
that the corporation had approved 
loans totaling $132,040, with a con- 
siderable number still pending in 
Washington, and that 77 loans had 
been disbursed in 39 cities and towns 
in the area served by the Hartford 
ofice. After the Hartford office is 
closed, applications should be made 
direct to the Boston Loan Agency of 
the RFC at 40 Broad Street, Boston. 


x*k « 


Allen Named on Wool Committee. 
Edward N. Allen, vice president and 
general manager of Sage-Allen Com- 
pany, Hartford department store, was 
selected as one of a committee of 15 
persons named by Elmer F. Andrews, 
wage-hour Administrator, to deter- 
mine the highest minimum wage up 
to 40 cents an hour that the wool tex- 
tile industry is able to pay. 
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Donald M. Nelson, Chicago, who is 
also chairman of the Cotton Textile 
Committee, was named chairman of 
the wool committee, since the studies 
by the two groups will be related, with 
their recommendations scheduled for 
consideration concurrently. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Nelson and Mr. Allen, 
Administrator Andrews named Charles 
H. Eames, Lowell Textile Institute, as 
a third representative of the public. 
Employe representatives include 
Louis Guilmet, Lawrence, Mass.; Sid- 
ney Hillman, New York; Emil Rieve, 
New York, and Horace Riviere, Bos- 
ton, all members of the CIO’s textile 
workers organizing committee, and 
Francis P. Fenton, Boston, American 
Federation of Labor representative. 
Employers are represented by Thur- 
mond Chatham, Winston - Salem, 
N. C.; Willard H. Cummings, New- 
port, Me.; John H. Halford, Bridge- 
port, Pa.; Moses Pendelton, New 
York; and Harold Walter, Uxbridge, 
Mass. 
xk. 


Winchester Turns Over Property 
to Western Cartridge. Formal ab- 
sorption of all buildings, properties 
and equipment of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, by the West- 
ern Cartridge Company, was com- 
pleted with the signing of a warranty 
deed early in January by. Edwin Pugs- 
ley, as vice president of the Winchester 
Company. This transaction completes 
the turning over of 19 pieces of prop- 
erty of the company in the city of 
New Haven and four in Hamden and 
dissolves entirely the old corporation 
as a property holder. 

The move is said to be merely a 
formal one, since the Western Cart- 
ridge Company, has been in control of 
the properties in question since Decem- 
ber 22, 1931, when the transfer was 
first announced. The old name will 
still be used, it is understood, with no 
other changes taking place. 


xk x ® 


Bertolette Named Director of First 
National. Norman B._ Bertolette, 
president of the Hartford Gas Com- 
pany, was recently named a director 
of the First National Bank of Hart- 
ford, succeeding Elisha E. Hilliard, 
president of the E. E. Hilliard Com- 


pany, Buckland, who is retiring. 
x * * 
Colt’s Hold Hobby Show. For the 


second time in two years, Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
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MODEL house at second annual employees’ Hobby Show held at Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company from Monday, January 16 
through January 28. Photo shows L. T. Goodrich, assistant treasurer of 
Colt’s and Miss Mabel T. Collins, Miss Ruth E. Austin and Donald C. 
Little, other employees of Colt’s. Exhibit was displayed by Miss Aubrey 
Valentine. 


pany staged an exhibition of several 
thousand items, representing the in- 
terests and handicraft talents of the 
hobbyists and collectors among its 
employees and their families. Although 
one might naturally come to the con- 
clusion that the hobbies of men who 
make guns would be restricted to the 
collection of rare, antiquated or finely 
made examples of firearms, or the pro- 
duction of miniature models, nothing 
could be further from the truth, for 
in the company’s transformed recre- 
ation room, in well-lighted cases along 
the walls and in the center of the room 
were collected a manifold variety of 
rare old pieces and modern handiwork 
and collections from butterflies and 
stones of rare beauty to Gatling guns, 
which raised havoc with the Spaniards 
in 1898. 

Since last Fall, Benjamin F. Hub- 
bell, chairman of the exhibit commit- 
tee and his assistants (Mabel H. Col- 
lins, William Chatfield, J. H. Fitz- 
gerald, John Quigley, Frank Bush, 
Charles J. Morse, A. R. Roberts, Nor- 
man H. Ulrich, and L. T. Goodrich) 
have worked like beavers to discover 
what hobbies company workers and 
their families were interested in. They 
found no end to the variety of collec- 
tions which indulge the fancies of 






gunmakers and their families. For in- 
stance, one enterprising machine oper- 
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ator turned in several pairs of fine 
woolen socks and hand-worked pillow 
covers he had made himself, which 
would do credit to the nimble fingers 
of any talented housewife in the line 
of needlework. 

Out of the family album of yester- 
day were lined up in plush-lined cases, 
the faces of an earlier generation on 
old daguerreotypes. Also in the same 
case was the first edition of Benjamin 
Greenleaf’s famous mental arithmetic, 
a volume almost certain to give pain 
to the older generation who disliked 
the mental tussle with figures. Other 
items which would gladden the heart 
of any confirmed book collector were 
a Glasgow edition of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress”, a time yellowed 1847 copy 
of the poetical works of Shelley, and 
numerous others perhaps not so valu- 


able. 


Rare stamps, arrowheads, wooden 
clock works, wooden letter openers, 
Dutch oven peel, a collection of 
American bells and old razors, and toy 
engines that delighted the hearts of 
boys more than a half century ago, all 
vied for the attention of even the 
most casual observer. Several models 
of houses, completely furnished, wired 
and lighted, would have brought joy 
to any girl in the “‘doll-loving stage” 
just as they must have brought pride 
to their builders. Other examples of 


— 
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COLT’S exhibit of old time guns being scrutinized by (left to right) 
Benjamin F. Hubbell, Secretary Arthur L. Ulrich and Vice-President 


Dwight G. Phelps. 
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woodcraft attest to unusual skill with 
the jackknife. 

Along the walls were many fine 
paintings done by workmen in spare 
time as well as a large collection of 
rare Catlin prints owned by Colt’s, 
which demonstrated pictorially how 
Colt’s repeating rifle and _ revolver 
could be used to good advantage in 
many situations. 

Among the odd pieces exhibited were 
a clarinet played at the late Queen 
Victoria’s golden jubilee, a meerschaum 
pipe found in the Palace of Versailles 
during the French Revolution, and a 
pair of Polynesian ceremonial paddles. 
On display were several mechanical 
banks of by-gone days and along- 
side an exhibit of carpenter and shoe 
making tools, also of ancient vintage. 

Reminiscent of the “Gay Nineties” 
were mugs and mustache cups of all 
sizes, shapes and decorative colors. For 
those interested in things nautical 
were many excellent models of sailing 
yachts, a miniature three-masted 
schooner with all sails set, and an an- 
tiquated model of a Connecticut 
River drag-boat. 

On display also was Colonel Samuel 
Colt’s original drawing of his revolver 
as well as the original English patent 
for the manufacture of his revolvers 
and guns. 

Outstanding among the gun collec- 
tion was the one displayed by J. H. 
Fitzgerald, the company’s nationally 
known firearms expert. In this case 
were badges from police departments 
throughout the coutry presented to 
him in honor of his great contribution 
toward fostering better shooting and 
a more expert knowledge of the use 
of guns and revolvers. Here “Fitz,” 
as he is known to his friends, displayed 
boots given him by Texas admirers as 
well as ornate belts and holsters pre- 
sented to him by other admirers 
throughout the country at exhibition 
shoots. 

In another case was an unusually 
fine pair of hand made duelling pistols 
and near-by two interesting cross-bow 
and armbrust guns of the type used 
in the days of William Tell. Close-by 
was an antiquated Colt Navy revolver, 
which had rested in salt water for 
some 30 years after the sinking of the 
U. S. S. “Congress” in 1861. It was 
recovered when the “Congress” was 
dislodged from its watery grave. 


One unusual display depicted the 
evolution of the electric light. It 
showed a whale oil lamp, a wall plug 
of the Gay Nineties, and a 500-watt 
electric bulb made around 1900. In 


the same display was included a copy 
of Edison’s patent for his speaking 
machine, along with a reproduction of 
the famous inventor’s original con- 
traption that would actually talk. 

In two adjoining cases in the center 
of the room were two fine collections 
—one of butterflies and the other of 
stones—both of which represented 
years of painstaking work on the part 
of L. T. Goodrich, assistant treasurer 
of the company and member of the 
hobby exhibit committee. 

Needlework, too, was well repre- 
sented in several displays, one of which 
contained unusual contributions by 
Mrs. Samuel Stone, wife of the com- 
pany’s president. There were represen- 
tations of Ukranian, Armenian and 
early American needlecraft. Among 
the most unique of the needlework 
items were an old-fashioned bed quilt, 
made 125 years ago; another a chain 
made from a varied assortment of an- 
tiquated buttons, completed 90 years 
ago; and one intricate piece of needle 
work of ancient vintage sewn entirely 
by moonlight. 

Literally hundreds of other items 
equally interesting but “‘too numerous 
to mention” indicate that the genius 
that carries on the name of Colt’s can 
never be accused of dullness for lack 
of versatile imagination. 


xk 


Yale and Towne Holds Celebra- 
tion. The Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, one of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers of hardware 
and materials handling equipment, 
celebrated its 70th birthday with a 
two-day exhibition of its products at 
the State Armory, Stamford on 
December 16 and 17 and a fitting 
anniversary program attended by ap- 
proximately 1,200 employes and rep- 
resentatives from five of its American 
and Canadian plants on the night of 
December 16. 

W. Gibson Carey, Jr., president of 
the company, acted as master of cere- 
monies and gave one of the principal 
addresses in which he highlighted the 
background of the company’s history 
from its beginning, its problems and 
aspirations. Seated on the platform 
with Mr. Carey were former Congress- 
man Schuyler Merritt, former chair- 
man of the Board of Directors and a 
present member of the board with the 
longest service as a director; Louis H. 
Porter, general counsel; Robert Struth- 
ers, a director; John H. Towne, secre- 
tary and director; Joseph A. Horne, 
vice president and director; Fred Dun- 
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ning, treasurer; R. G. Plumley, works 
manager of the Stamford Division; 
W. B. Dodge, sales manager and Allen 
Baird, chief accountant of the Stam- 
ford Division; Honorable Charles E. 
Moore, Mayor of Stamford; Henry S. 
Scofield, oldest Yale and Towne em- 
ploye; Ellis H. Jones, general man- 
ager, Canadian Division; James C. 
Morgan, General Sales Manager, Phila- 
delphia Division; Elmer F. Twyman, 
General Manager, Walker and Auto- 
matic Division; Everett A. Schofield, 
youngest Yale & Towne employe (no 
relation to Henry S. Scofield, oldest 
employe); Earl L. Heverly, General 
Manager, Norton Division; Lee J. 
Wenstrup, Chief Accountant, Phila- 
delphia Division; William R. Hoyt, 
Works Manager, Philadelphia Division, 
and H. Lee Murphy, General Man- 
ager, Sager and Barrows Divisions. 


Speakers at the meeting besides the 
Honorable Charles E. Moore, Mayor of 
Stamford, who gave the brief opening 
address of welcome included: Honor- 
able Schuyler Merritt, W. Gibson 
Carey, Jr., and R. G. Plumley. Other 
features of the program included group 
singing of “America” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner”, sung respectively 
at the beginning and close; a vocal 
solo by Reginald Curry, an employe 
of Yale & Towne; Yale and Towne 
quartette; presetation of honored 
guests by President Carey; inspection 
of displays at the close of the formal 
program; refreshments and _ good- 
fellowship discussions. 

In his opening remarks, Honorable 
Schuyler Merritt said in part “I think 
perhaps the right phrase to express the 
situation today is that The Yale & 
Towne Company is seventy years 
young and I am eighty-five years old” 
(the anniversary of the company 
coming on the same day as Mr. Mer- 
ritt’s 85th birthday). Mr. Merritt re- 
viewed very briefly the early days of 
the company which, he said, had al- 
ways carried with it the energy, abil- 
ity and character of the late Henry R. 
Towne, its founder with Linus 
Yale, Jr. 

After describing the make-up of the 
organization which has five plants in 
the United States, a Division in Can- 
ada, and factories in England and Ger- 
many, President Carey outlined the 
policies of the company and its em- 
ployer-employe relations and factory- 
customer relations. Among the high 
points of President Carey’s talk was 
his “frank” approach as exemplified 
by a few typical statements, in part, 
as follows: 


EAST 
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SCHUYLER MERRITT, director of Yale and Towne, speaking at the 
company’s 70th Anniversary Celebration on the night of December 16, 


1938. 


“One of the most important things 
in any corporation is its personnel 
policy. We believe in good pay and 
we put this belief into effect. ... We 
believe in helping our men in our large 
plants with trained personnel directors 
and in the others through the man- 
agers and foremen . . . We believe in 
giving good advice when it is asked 
for, and in rendering such assistance 
as is possible. We believe in personal 
thrift, which we try in every manner, 
such as insurance and credit associa- 
tions, to. encourage .. . We believe 
in facts and frankness. That is why 
we issue a simplified financial report. 
That is why in that report we tell 
unhesitatingly the bad as well as the 
good .. . We set forth—and I use 
the words of that report—that the 
inventory situation would be ‘a head- 
ache in 1938’ and it has been. . 
This has had a bad effect on our effort 
to give steady employment .. . We 
believe in collective bargaining, and 
we have practiced it for twenty years. 
The American public seems to think 
collective bargaining is something 
new. It is not. What is new is the 
misinterpretation which has been put 
on the words. Collective bargaining is 
not intimidation. It is not misrepresen- 
tation . . . As for employes, I want 
always to see them get more money 
... What we must do, irrespéctive 
of sentiment, is adjust the outgo of 
this business so that over the long run 
we may keep strong financially .. .” 






With equal frankness Mr. Carey ex- 
plained other problems of the com- 
pany, both financial and market-wise, 
as well as the general aspects of the 





situation with reference to govern- 
mental planning. 

“In conclusion,” Mr. Carey stated, 
“I wish to point out that this is not 
a self-righteous, holier than thou, 
management . . . We believe in a fair 
distribution of what we produce. We 
believe in steady jobs and hard work. 
We believe in, and this is my pet 
phrase, cooperation based on under- 
standing. To this I have tried to make 
some small contribution tonight. We 
are open to help and suggestions. We 
ask everyone who is concerned, directly 
or indirectly, to join wholeheartedly 
and constructively in that great and 
useful community of interest, the for- 
mal name for which is The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company.” 

Speaking for the Stamford Division, 
Mr. Richard G. Plumley, works man- 
ager, welcomed the company’s North 
American representatives to Stamford, 
advising that some of the parts of the 
products of all the company’s branches 
in the United States and Canada are 
regularly produced in the Stamford 
plant. He announced the continuance 
of the plant visitation program which 
has been in effect for the past year and 
under which the members of a half 
dozen Stamford organizations have 





FRONT row—Left to right—Robert Struthers, Director; Louis H. 
Porter, Director; Schuyler Merritt, Director; W. Gibson Carey, Jr., 
Director and President (speaking); John H. Towne, Director and Secre- 
tary; Honorable Charles E. Moore, Mayor of City of Stamford; Richard 
G. Plumley, Works Manager, Stamford Division; Henry S. Scofield, oldest 
Yale & Towne employee; Back row—Left to right—Ellis H. Jones, Gen- 
eral Manager, Canadian Division; L. G. T. Baird, Chief Acct., Stamford 
Division; James C. Morgan, General Sales Manager, Philadelphia Division; 
Elmer F. Twyman, General Manager, Walker and Automatic Divisions; 
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Fred Dunning, Director and Treasurer. 









been able to get a first-hand view of 
all phases of Yale & Towne’s manu- 
facturing and employer relations pro- 
gram. Mr. Plumley also announced 
that suitable prizes will be offered to 
students of the Stamford High School 
who submit the best essays on the sub- 
ject, “What Manufacturing Industry 
Has Done for Stamford.” 

At the close of the formal commem- 
orative program on the night of the 
16th and during the day on the 16th 
and 17th of December, Stamford citi- 
zens, company employes, stockholders 
and the general public had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the vast array of 
Yale and Towne products, which in- 
cluded items from the Stamford plant, 
the Norton Door Closers Division, the 
Sager Locks Work Plant, the Barrows 
Lock plant, the Walker Automatic 
Division, and the Philadelphia Divi- 
sion. Among the displays which oc- 
cupied space along the full length of 


both sides of the large Stamford 
Armory were not only the commonly 
known lines of builders’ hardware and 
locks, fuel pumps, bank locks, and 
other specialties made at Stamford, 
but also chain hoists, electric hoists, 
electrical industrial trucks, a combina- 
tion gas and electric commercial 
delivery truck, “Phantom Door Man” 
(new electric eye door control), and 
Vault Ventilator. Also featured were 
four displays showing the evolution of 
locks and keys from the Egyptian 
period through the Roman and 
Medieval period to all the latest mod- 
ern locks and keys. This collection of 
ancient and Medieval locks and keys, 
one of which displayed the remains of 
the wooden lock which for centuries 
was on the west gate of the Holy 
Sepulchre, is considered the most price- 
less of all lock displays in existence. 
These evolutionary lock and key dis- 
plays were scheduled to become a part 


of the special exhibit which will be 
shown at the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939. 
x * < 

Gray Stockholders Asked to Act 
on Stock Boost. Gray Telephone Pay 
Station Company stockholders were 
notified on January 11 of the annual 
meeting to be held at the office of 
the company February 14 at 2 p. m. 
when action will be taken on recom- 
mendations of the directors that ‘the 
authorized capital be increased* ftom 
150,000 to 250,000 shares, par $10. 
Of the new shares 50,000 will be re- 
served for the possible exercise of the 
preemptive rights of stockholders; 
25,000 shares to be optioned to Walter 
E. Ditmars, president, in lots of 5,000 
at prices ranging from $10 to $20; 
and 25,000 shares for distribution to 
other executives of the company at 
terms and price as granted to Mr. 
Ditmars for assignment by him and 





DISPLAY of medieval locks and keys, one of four of Yale & Towne’s special exhibits displayed at the 
Stamford Armory, December 16 and 17. It constituted part of the Company’s special exhibit being 
prepared for the New York World’s Fair of 1939 and together with the other three, is believed 


to be the most interesting and valuable collection of old keys and locks in the world. 
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when deemed “in the best interests of 
the corporation in building and per- 
fecting an efficient corporate organi- 
zation, subject in each instance, how- 
ever, to the special approval of each 
such assignment by the board of 
directors.” 

The directors also recommended 
that the corporate name be changed to 
“The Gray Manufacturing Company” 
or other suitable name, “in order that 
the name of the company may truly 
reflect its broader manufacturing ac- 
tivities as recently authorized by the 
change in the articles of association.” 

The statement to stockholders an- 
nounced Mr. Ditmars’ salary as presi- 
dent was fixed at $15,000 payable 
monthly with the stock option voted 
to Mr. Ditmars by the board to be 
exercised on or before the close of 
business December 31, 1943, but 
“only after the company shall have 
earned $1.25 a share in any prior year 
from manufacturing activities only 
after January 1, 1939.” 

The committee on proxies is Ber- 
tram W. Ainsworth, Burton E. Bart- 
lett, Frank S. Shaw, H. Otto Vogt 
and John W. Young. 

xkkk 


Cheney Creates New Sales Divi- 
sion. Ward Cheney, president of 
Cheney Brothers, Manchester, silk 
manufacturers, recently announced 
establishment of a new commission 
agency division of the company, 
headed by Thomas B. Hill, textile 
merchandising specialist. 

This department marks another for- 
ward step in the development of 
modern merchandising methods by 
the century old concern. Mr. Hill is 
a veteran textile merchandiser having 
spent 21 years of service with C. K. 
Eagle & Co., 12 of which he served as 
president; two terms as head of the 
old Silk Association of America, and 
founder and president of the Greyco 
Sales Corporation. For the past two 
years he has been engaged in textile 
brokerage and as a consultant. In his 
new position he will be directly asso- 
ciated with Mr. Cheney and Franklin 
D. Griffin, vice president in charge of 
sales, with a view to expanding Cheney 
Brothers’ activities in textile markets 
and developing a more diversified line 
of merchandise. 


xk 


American Airlines Shows Increase. 
The American Airlines, Inc., fer the 
month of December, 1938, trans- 
ported a total of 267 passengers in 
and out of Hartford, it was recently 


announced by John O. Briggs, city 
sales manager. This represents, accord- 
ing to Mr. Briggs, an increase of 26.5 
percent over December of 1937, when 
American Airlines carried a total of 
211 passengers in and out of Hartford. 
American Airlines operates two flights 
to Boston and two to New York each 
day from Hartford. 


x*e 


NAM Offers Annual Report Guid- 
ance. In a new book “Making the 
Annual Report Speak for Industry” 
compiled by National Association of 
Manufacturers staff members, some 
2,000 annual reports are analyzed by 
showing in detail how many com- 
panies treat such subjects as taxation, 
employment relations, economic con- 
ditions, and many other phases of 
management’s_ relationships with 
shareholders and employes. Coming at 
a time when there is so much misun- 
derstanding of the operations of in- 
dustry, a clear and graphic report of 
company policies, progress and hopes 
for the future can do much toward 
taking the mystery out of business. 

This new book, which is the most 
comprehensive study of the “modern” 
annual report that has ever been under- 
taken, is designed to give the greatest 
assistance to any company desiring to 
undertake this, one of the most impor- 
tant public relations activities of the 
day, an invaluable asset. 

The book price is $4.00 and may be 
ordered direct through the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


xk 


1939 New England Directory on 
Sale. The 1939 edition of the Direc- 
tory of New England Manufacturers 
is now available either through George 
D. Hall, Inc., publishers, of 665 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass., the New 
England Council (book published 
through the editorial cooperation of 
the Council) Statler Building, Boston, 
or the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., 50 Lewis Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

In this book are listed nearly 17,000 
New England manufacturers, to- 
gether with the names of key execu- 
tives—president or partners, treas- 
urers, sales manager and purchasing 
agent. Also included is a description 
of the products made, the number of 
employes, capitalization, location of 
plant and branch offices. The same 
17,000 concerns are listed by states, 
cities or towns. The product section 
lists thousands of different products 
carefully classified under main and 
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sub-heads arranged alphabetically for 
easy reference. In addition brand 
names and trade-marks of all products 
manufactured are listed alphabetically. 

The new 1939 edition, or the fourth 
one published, reports over 10,000 
changes in personnel from the 1938 
book as well as 2,000 new concerns. 
Approximately 1,500 concerns listed 
in the 1938 edition have been elimi- 
nated because of going out of busi- 
ness. The price of this valuable direc- 
tory is $20.00. 

xk 


Bristol Company to Show Mill 
Supply Products. The Bristol Com- 
pany of Waterbury will exhibit its 
mill supply products at the 1939 Ma- 
chine Tool Progress Exhibition. One 
of the featured items will show the 
value of the Bristo socket screw. By 
means of an operating model, it will 
be demonstrated how the design of 
the Bristo socket assures a turning force 
from the wrench, in the direction of 
rotation—with no tendency to split or 
mutilate the socket. Other important 
features made possible in the use of 
the multiple spline design, will be 
illustrated in application photographs 
and sample parts of machines using 
Bristo socket screw products. 

Bristol’s line of Steel Belt Lacing, 
Steel Belt Plates with Rivets, and Wire 
Belt Lacing will also be exhibited. 


x &® 


New Submarine Started at Elec- 
tric Boat. Construction of a new sub- 
marine for the United States Navy 
got under way January 16 with the 
placing of two sections of flat and 
vertical keel plates in a ceremony at 
the shipyard of the Electric Boat Com- 
pany, Groton. The submarine will be 
named the “Tambor,” one of three 
contracted for by the Navy Depart- 
ment last summer. The others in the 
same class are the ““Tautog” for which 
the keel will be laid March 1, and the 
“Thresher,” for which the keel-laying 
ceremonies will be held April 26. 
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Death of C. H. Norton. Former 
Representative Clarence H. Norton, 
proprietor of the Norton paper mill 
in North Westchester from 1886 until 
his retirement in 1929, died Sunday, 
January 15, at his home in Colchester, 
after a brief illness. 

Mr. Norton was born October 22, 
‘1853, in Hope Valley, Hebron, the 
only son of Daniel Ives Norton and 
Eunice Bliss Buell. After attending the 
public schools of Hebron, the Hinck- 





ley School in Lebanon and Williston 
Seminary in Easthampton, Mass., he 
moved with his parents in 1876 to 
North Westchester where he took over 
the farm, grist and sawmills of his 
grandfather, Talcott Buell. After 
operating these for some ten years, he 
bought an abandoned paper mill 
which was formerly owned by Charles 
Strong, where he established a success- 
ful business in binders’ board, button 
board, and shoe board. In recent years, 
the shoe board has been made exclu- 
sively by his son Edward H. Norton 
who has been in complete charge of 
the business since his father’s retire- 
ment. 

For many years, Mr. Norton was 
active in the Democratic Party and 
served in the Connecticut General As- 
sembly as a representative in 1885 and 
1893. He was also made second select- 
man of the town in 1893. 

He has been a member of the West- 
chester Congregational Church for 
many years, and was a senior deacon 
at the time of his death. He was also 
chairman of the committee of the 
Westchester Ecclesiastical Society and 
served a long term as superintendent 
of the church Sunday School. 

He leaves his wife, Atta Belle Car- 
rier; three daughters, Sylvina C. Nor- 
ton of North Westchester, Mrs. 
Daniel W. Williams of Wallingford; 
and Mrs. Edward F. Smiley of Wind- 
ham; one son, Edward Howe Norton; 
and eight grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, 
January 17, at his home. Burial was 
made in Ponemah Cemetery, North 


Westchester. 
x * 


Campbells on Caribbean Cruise. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Campbell 
sailed Friday, January 13, on the 
“Santa Elena” for a cruise through the 
Caribbean. Mr. Campbell is president 
of the Connecticut Light and Power 


Company with headquarters at Hart- 


ford. 
xk 


General Shaver Outgrown Quar- 
ters. General Shaver, Inc., Remington- 
Rand subsidiary, which manufactures 
electric shavers, has outgrown its 
quarters on James Street, Bridgeport, 
and will take four floors in the former 
Locomobile plant at 2 Main Street, 
Bridgeport. 


EMPLOYERS NOTE! 


On the inside back cover 


the handy Tax Calendar for 
1939. 








STAFF ACTIVITIES 





Editor’s Note. Under this heading 
each month, whenever meetings 
attended by staff members are be- 
lieved to be of sufficient interest to 
members, will appear the names of 


the meetings together with the 
“highlights”. 


Connecticut Industrial Council 
Meets. At a meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Industrial Council (members or 
secretaries, managers or staff members 
of local Employers or Manufacturers 
groups) at the Hotel Bond, December 
30, attended by two Association staff 
members, Mr. Fred D. Wish, superin- 
tendent of schools of Hartford 
County and Chairman of the State 
Superintendents’ Committee on Edu- 
cational and Industrial Cooperation, 
presented tentative conclusions of his 
committee ‘as follows: Connecticut 
schools should portray the industrial 
opportunities for young people in the 
state; the school should experiment 
with occupational aptitude tests to 
assist in the selection of applicants for 
industrial positions; the school should 
supplement the first item with actual 
case investigation, both by visit and 
by temporary employment. 

Mr. Wish indicated by further ques- 
tioning the desire of his committee to 
discover a workable plan which would 
gear more closely the educational cur- 
riculum of Connecticut schools to the 
needs of industry, while at the same 
time brighten the future economic 
outlook of our youth. 


xk 


New Britain Traffic Association 
Meeting. At the regular monthly 
meeting of the New Britain Traffic 
Association held at Hotel Burritt, 
January 9th, a statf member discussed 
the recent report compiled by the 
President’s special committee on the 
general transportation situation. Mer- 
chandise car service from New Britain 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore was also 
discussed and suggestions made for 
improving it. 
x * 

Annual Dinner of the Bridgeport 
Traffic Association. A staff member 
was in attendance at the Sixteenth 
Annual Dinner of the Bridgeport 
Traffic Association held at the Strat- 


field Hotel in the evening of January 
16. The Honorable Joseph M. Tone, 
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Commissioner, Department of Labor 
and Factory Inspection, was toast- 
master at this meeting attended by 
nearly 300 traffic men from Bridgeport 
and other points throughout the state. 


xk 


Meeting of Merit Council. Early in 
December a member of the Associa- 
tion’s staff attended a meeting of the 
State Council of Connecticut Merit 
System Association, Inc., at New 
Haven, which convened for the ex- 
press purpose of deciding on certain 
proposals for amending the Merit Sys- 
tem Laws. After hearing speakers talk 
both for and against the amendment of 
the Merit System Laws, a motion was 
finally passed to table the resolution to 
amend for the time being. 


xk 


“Forty Plus” Meeting. A staff mem- 
ber attended a meeting of some 35 
business men at the Y. M. C. A., 
Hartford, Friday noon, January 13 to 
hear details of how the “Forty Plus” 
movement had started in Boston last 
summer, and how it has functioned to 
aid employers in their search for 
trained men and executives “over 
forty” in locating suitable places to 
employ their talents. One of the in- 
teresting points brought out was that 
the parent organization in Boston had 
placed some 40 executives since last 
June and that some 93 chapters had 
been formed, patterned after the Bos- 
ton group. The Hartford Chapter was 
the last one organized (see story on 
“Forty Plus” elsewhere in this issue). 


LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 5) 


tuating work week based on number 
of unemployed and varying from 30 
to 40. 


(S. 19) Natural Resources—to 
create a federal board to investigate 


and create regional planning agencies 
along lines of TVA. 


Health—to levy a 6% payroll tax, on 
a sliding scale which would put most 
of burden on employer for sick 
benefits. 

For other details on federal legis- 
lation follow our weekly letter, ““Con- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints For 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Budgets and Management. The 
problems of management become 
more complex each year. Governmen- 
tal regulations, Federal and State, labor 
relations, changes in products and 
competitive activities continually con- 
tribute ample quota of perplexities. 
Budgets may be utilized to relieve 
management of that part of its load 
which is susceptible to being put onto 
such a basis. Apropos of the start of 
a new year, this subject was the topic 
of discussion at the January meeting 
of the Hartford Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants. 

Budgets can be helpful providing 
they are properly set up. Their value 
is largely dependent on the effort put 
into the compilation of basic data 
sheets. To make them effective, it is 
essential that some one person be set 
up in the organization with responsi- 
bility therefor: to make them uniform 
both as to appearance and bases on 
which they are set; to see that fore- 
casts and results are prepared at regu- 
lar scheduled periods; to analyze and 
interpret the various differences which 
will be disclosed; to relieve the depart- 
mental executives of the paper work 
incidental to its operation. 

The budget serves two major pur- 
poses, one of checking actual results 
against a pre-arranged plan and the 
other of indicating what future results 
will be under a proposed plan of oper- 
ations. Forecasting is a fundamental 
phase of a budget, which must be 
established with sufficient flexibility 
that they can be adapted to chang- 
ing conditions. 

Budgetary control in itself need not 
be definitely incorporated in the cost 
or general accounts. Budgeting has 
been defined as “a plan of action un- 
der varying operating conditions ex- 
pressed in monetary values and clas- 
sified together with a method of check- 
ing actual results against the original 
plan.” However, there are definite ad- 
vantages in having the general ac- 
counts so lined up that the actual 
charges appear under the same classifi- 
cation and in the same order as the 
budgets. 


If a standard cost system is in use, 
the budget scheme may readily be tied 
into it by setting up as the normal 
budgets those which it is desired to 
absorb in the standard. The difference 
between absorbed burden and normal 
burden then becomes the variance due 
to volume. 

Budgeting has been often referred 
to as an aid to management. A well 
organized budget becomes part of 
management itself. Management from 
the top down must wholeheartedly 
support a budget scheme if it is to 
be successful. By placing it on its 
proper plane it can build up a cost 
consciousness in the organization and 
a competitive spirit can be developed 
between departments. 


x** 


Fixed and Variable Manufactur- 
ing Expenses. This topic is the next 
scheduled for discussion in the current 
program of Hartford Chapter, N. A. 
C. A. N. M. Cortmell of McKinsey, 
Wellington & Co., N. Y., will be the 
speaker. Meeting, February 21, 1939. 
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Activities of Greenwich Chapter, 
N.A.C.A. Already in its second year 
of activity, the Greenwich Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants has progressed steadily since 
its formation in the summer of 1937 
until it now has a membership of 38, 
representing 21 industries and banks 
of southern Fairfield County. The 
program being presented this season is 
diversified, reflecting the special inter- 
ests of the members, who are not only 
engaged in industrial and public ac- 
counting, but in the management of 
banks and industries as well. 

The meetings are held at Rich’s 
Restaurant, Old Greenwich. Dinner is 
served at 6:30 P. M. and the technical 
session begins at 8 P. M. 

That portion of the program already 
presented stressed the various develop- 
ments in bank accounting, and perti- 
nent economic problems. The balance 
of the program for the season follows: 
February 21, 1939, “Budgeting for the 
New Year”, C. Howard Knapp; 
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March 21, 1939, “What Should the 
Cost Accountant Know About Work 
Simplification”, Allen H. Mogensen; 
April 4, 1939, “Plant Visitation to 
Nash Engineering Co., South Nor- 
walk, Conn.; April 18, 1939, “Fed- 
eral Taxation”, Walter A. Staub; 
May 16, 1939, “Undressing the Win- 
dow-dressed Financial Statements”, 
Louis P. Starkweather. 

Speaking on the night of January 
17 before the Greenwich Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, Ross G. Walker, Professor 
of Accounting in the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
presented his observations in the Field 
of corporate budgeting. His talk, en- 
titled “Some Experiments in Variable 
Budgeting”, drew a contrast between 
the flexible budget and the fixed 
budget, showing the important defi- 
ciencies of the latter form. Primarily 
conceived as a forecast of business 
conditions, fixed budgets become cum- 
bersome as current revisions are made. 
According to Mr. Walker, it became 
imperative that standards be developed 
so as to still allow for the shaping of 
business objectives, to continue the re- 
flection of operating conditions, yet 
to be so constituted as to serve as bases 
regardless of changes in volume. In 
other words, to effect a separation be- 
tween forecasting and true budgeting. 

The speaker then discussed the 
budget methods by which the variable 
elements in costs are now analyzed, 
and the responsibility fixed for the 
variations. He illustrated these new 
procedures with the budget forms of 
certain industrial corporations. The 
salient and advantageous features of 
this type of variable budgeting, Mr. 
Walker explained, are that poor sales 
no longer have a harmful effect on 
the budget, managerial efficiency is 
reflected, and that the application of 
cost control is greatly facilitated. 

The meeting was the fifth of the 
season, and was held at Rich’s Res- 
taurant, Old Greenwich, Chapter 
President Milton E. Post presided over 
the meeting; Ernest A. Davis intro- 
duced the speaker. 29 members and 
guests. attended. 


Transportation 


Shippers Asked to Cooperate in 
Speed Witch Service. Because most 
of the traffic from Connecticut terri- 
tory for Newark, Philadelphia, Wil- 








mington and Baltimore is handled by 
the New Haven Road “Speed Witch” 
which originates in Cedar Hill Yard, 
New Haven, and operated non-stop 
to Bayridge for immediate floating to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Green- 
ville, it is highly desirable that this 
service be kept on an “on time” basis 
to deliver Connecticut products to 
these highly competitive market areas. 
However, because of recent operating 
failures in connection with the west- 
bound Speed Witch service, railroad 
officials have discovered that in or- 
der to resume the “‘on time” schedule 
some eighteen truck runs and eighteen 
trains connected directly or indirectly 
with the Speed Witch, must arrive on 
time to permit this train to leave 
Cedar Hill promptly at 10.45 p. m. 
Thus, for the successful maintenance 
of this schedule, the New Haven is 
dependent upon the full cooperation 
of shippers in the careful observance 
of closing hours, both on their own 
sidings and in delivering freight to 
the freight houses. To correct this 
situation, the New Haven operating 
officials have requested all freight 
agents to restore the on-time operation 
of these connections, which requires 
careful respect to closing hours. 

Recognizing that any delay in the 
time of departure results in a similar 
and probably greater delay in arrival 
at destination, the Association made 
a direct appeal to its member shippers 
in its Transportation Bulletin No. 
586, dated December 27, 1938, re- 
questing their assistance looking to- 
ward the prompt solution of this 
problem. 

xk 


Motor Truck Association Considers 
Regional Wage Contract. A joint 
effort has just recently been made by 
motor truck operators and their em- 
ployes as represented by the Motor 
Truck Association of Connecticut and 
the employe unions respectively to 
negotiate regional wage contracts in 
lieu of local contracts covering em- 
ployes in the vicinity of Worcester, 
Springfield, Taunton, Providence, 
New Haven, Waterbury and Hart- 
ford. The stated purpose of the re- 
gional wage contracts is to obtain uni- 
formity in provisions and expiration 
dates and to eliminate separate con- 
tracts to increase the liability toward 
a greater number of labor disputes. 
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ICC Approves Higher-Ocean-Rail 
Rates. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, division 2, in I, and S. 4506, 


ocean-rail commodities from the east 
to Colorado and Utah, has found jus- 
tified proposed increased ocean-rail 
commodity rates from Atlantic sea- 
board territory to destinations in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyom- 
ing, through Virginia and South At- 
lantic ports. The carriers proposed the 
higher rates, they said, to remove a 
low spot in commodity rates at Utah 
common points. 
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Lea Bill Proposes to Strengthen 
Transportation System. A scheme 
of regulation utilizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as the princi- 
pal, but not exclusive, federal body, 
dealing with transportation and which 
proposes in its declaration “to 
strengthen the transportation system 
of the nation by eliminating the 
sources of waste and weakness and by 
utilizing each type of transportation 
in the most effective economic way” 
was introduced in the Federal House 
of Representatives by Chairman Lea, 
of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Among other things the bill pro- 
vides for an enlarged Commission of 
nineteen members, a special adminis- 


trator, a railroad reorganization court, 
and retention of certain regulatory 
powers by the Maritime Commission 
and the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
but with power in the commission to 
prescribe minimum rates of all ‘types 
of interstate transportation of which 
the federal government has assumed 
jurisdiction. It would also have the 
power under the bill to fix the mini- 
mum rate of any common carrier by 
railroads, water, highway, pipe line, or 
air, when it found charges of such 
carriers to be unreasonably low. The 
purpose, Chairman Lea said, was to 
restrict cut-throat competition by the 
same or different types of carriers and, 
so far as practical, protect the reason- 
able rate of the most economic carrier. 
He pointed out that intercoastal water 
rates would be subject to this mini- 
mum rate power of the Commission. 
Said he, “this is one of the most im- 
portant features of the bill. It is be- 
lieved that we cannot have a necessary 
coordination of rates without a regu- 
latory body of the federal government 
acting as a just umpire to protect 
legitimate rates and restrict destruc- 
tive competition that is now an im- 
portant phase of our transportation 
problems. Excessive operations and 
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facilities are a part of the economic 
burdens carried by the country that 
need elimination by the proper co- 
ordination and the deserved protection 
of each type of transportation in that 
sphere where it is most useful to the 
country.” 

Under the Lea plan the Commission 
would be divided into three principal 
groups, in addition to the special ad- 
ministrator, as follows: rate section of 
nine members; a finance division of 
five members; and an appeal board of 
five members, the chairman of which 
would be appointed by the President 
and also by chairman of the Commis- 
sion. The rate section would have 
jurisdiction over rates and other regu- 
latory functions; the finance division 
over administrative functions; and the 
appeal board jurisdiction over all re- 
view. Thus orders by the rate section 
division would be subject to review by 
this board, to which application for 
review is made directly. The specific 
object of the appeal board would be 
to rectify errors in division decisions, 
particularly to maintain a consistent 
philosophy of transportation and co- 
ordination of rates by the different 
types of competing transportation 
agencies. 

Under the bill it is made the duty 
of carriers to take practical action to 
reduce operations and facilities con- 
sistent with adequate and efficient 
transportation, including the unifica- 
tion of properties, pooling traffic or 
earnings, pooling equipment under 
common ownership or control, and the 
joint use of terminals, shops, and other 
facilities. It also provides for a re- 
organization court which would con- 
sist of three members designated by 
the Chief Justice of the United States 
from existing circuit and district 
judges. Although the court would 
have headquarters in Washington, it 
could sit and exercise its jurisdiction 
any place in the United States and 
would have jurisdiction as district 
courts under and with respect to sec- 
tion 77 of the bankruptcy act and in 
respect to equity receiverships. 


The bill would repeal the require- 
ment that the Commission prepare a 
consolidation plan and empowers car- 
riers to propose consolidations, merg- 
ers, purchases, leases, operating con- 
tracts or acquire control. The Com- 
mission may approve such applications, 
if found to be in the public interest, 
and may impose terms and condiabas 
Provision is also made for RFC loans 
for capital expenditures required by 
Commission orders, for financing re- 


organizations, consolidations, an d 
maintenance, or construction or pur- 
chase of obligations of railroads, and 
for encouragement of employment of 
labor, but total loans outstanding are 
not to exceed three hundred million 
dollars at any one time, with the RFC 
guaranteeing obligations of the rail- 
roads. The bill would also repeal the 
land grant statutes. 

Further information on the bill may 
be had by writing the Association’s 
transportation department. 
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President’s Committee Offers Rail- 
road Program. The committee ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt, Sep- 
tember 20, 1938, to consider the 
transportation problems of the Nation, 
has recently submitted its recommen- 
dations, which have been largely trans- 
lated into legislative form by the Lea 
bill, outlined in the previous item. 
The committee made in addition to 
fourteen specific recommendations for 
legislation (too voluminous for quot- 
ing here) certain interesting general- 
izations as follows: 


“The major factor in the present 
distressed condition of the railroads is 
the low volume of their traffic. A con- 
tributing factor is the depressed char- 
acter of many of their rates. Com- 
petitive modes of transportation are 
partially responsible for the former 
and almost wholly responsible for the 
latter. To the extent that the inroads 
made upon railroad traffic and reve- 
nues by other modes of transportation 
are not due to natural advantages 
which the latter possess, but are at- 
tributable to artificial advantages ac- 
cruing to their competitors as a result 
of governmental favoritism in any 
respect, the railroads have a right to 
object. Such favoritism now exists in 
pronounced degree in the important 
matters of regulation, taxation, and 
subsidies. 

“While substantial relief should 
come with improvement in general 
business conditions, the removal of 
these important contributing causes is 
essential to the healthful functioning 
of the transportation industry. Cer- 
tain temporary measures are necessary 
and should be adopted, but the only 
way in which anything of lasting 
benefit may be accomplished is by 
equalizing the situation of all modes 
of transportation with respect to the 
three important matters mentioned. 
The first step is the adoption of a defi- 
nite national transportation policy 
based upon such principle of equaliza- 
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tion as will provide a fair field for all 
and special favors for none of the 
various modes of transportation. The 
next step is the creation of the neces- 
sary machinery to insure the effective 
execution of the declared policy. The 
recommendations submitted are largely 
directed to these two ends.” 
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To Increased Exports 


By EDGAR H. LONG, Export Manager, Seamless Rubber Co., 
New Haven. 


Editor’s Note. This is the ninth in 


a series of articles by veteran ex- 
port men. Mr. Long is a member 
of the Association’s Foreign Trade 
Committee. 


cation, and with man’s ever-grow- 

ing mastery of the air, distance is 
fast being conquered and remote cor- 
ners of the world are drawn far more 
closely together than was ever the case 
before. This very fact gives us an 
added interest in the geography of the 
Globe, and particularly in export 
trade, which is so vital for a prosper- 
ous America. 

Any expansion in export trade is 
largely dependent upon salesmanship, 
which is indispensable to human wel- 
fare, a great factor in prosperity, and 
a very important element in progress. 
Granted we have goods to sell abroad 
—dquality products—the purchase of 
which can benefit the buyer and also 
the actual consumer, salesmanship 
must continue to be the primary fac- 
tor of endeavor; therefore, it should 
be given every consideration and at- 
tention. It must emanate from the 
home office, from which a very sincere 
effort must be continually carried on. 

It is often stated that in this 
country salesmanship is one of the 
most far reaching and fundamental of 
all our activities, and that it directly 
or indirectly enters into every field of 
endeavor. Certain it is that salesman- 
ship represents the most normal and 
healthy part of existence, the constant 
exercise of one’s faculties, continu- 
ously bucking the line and wresting 
victory from defeat. But, whereas in 
America to a considerable degree the 
manufacturer’s own _ representative 
does the selling, more often this is 
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not the case abroad, where much of 
the selling is left to an agent. 

Now it is common knowledge that 
there is a big difference between a 
salesman and an order-taker. Unfor- 
tunately, many of us know from ex- 
perience that an agent, often encum- 
bered with too many lines, is quite 
frequently apt to be more of an order- 
taker than a salesman, and when con- 
fronted with a price situation is likely 
to overlook the fact that there is 
always someone who can make some- 
thing inferior and sell it cheaper, with 
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the result that he fails to convince the 
prospective buyer and close the sale. 
Perhaps one takes for granted that 
an agent in a foreign country has the 
ability to sell himself, which, of 
course, is a necessity before he can 
successfully sell your goods. For an 
agent to have the “gift of gab” is not 
a prerequisite to successful salesman- 
ship. The kind of men we pvefer to 
have represent us ‘overseas are sincere, 
frank and unassuming—men to whom 
overcoming difficulties is a pleasure. 
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And above all, we want them to think 
about the people to whom they wish 
to sell, and to figure out how our prod- 
uct can make a profit for those peo- 
ple, rather than to think about them- 
selves. 

An agent must study the line and 
have complete knowledge of the prod- 
uct. A knowledge of only the price 
list cannot suffice. To implant such 
knowledge in’ men, many of whom 
one has never met, who are entrusted 
with the selling of your goods, is pri- 
marily your job and an important part 
of the sales effort; for only in this 
manner can they learn what they 
should and must know about the prod- 
uct and its merit in order to achieve 
success. Let us remember that a sales- 
man who knows all about his goods 
makes a far better impression than one 
who cannot answer a question intelli- 
gently. 

Selling in foreign countries is no 
longer possible by haphazard methods 
and must be regarded as an art, to be 
learned only by practice plus intelli- 
gent study, planning, reflection and 
observation, if successful results are 
to be obtained. There is no equal sub- 
stitute for personal study of a market, 
direct contact with the people, and 
the conditions and needs of life, al- 
though much information and market 
statistics, so essential to any export 
selling, may be secured fiom Wash- 
ington through the Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

There is a growing belief that the 
standard of living throughout the 
world is bound to rise eventually be- 
cause of modern factories in many 
countries equipped with the latest ma- 
chinery, which will result in increas- 
ing enormously the demand for high- 
quality products and for luxury ar- 
ticles. Manufacturers who are able to 
meet such a demand and who can 
create new types of goods to suit mod- 
ern ideas and requirements will as- 
suredly enhance their export trade. In 
order to meet changing conditions, 
manufacturing must be constantly ad- 
justed, and research in all branches of 
industry must be fully developed. 


There can be no question that the 
selling abroad of products of refined 
skill and labor will be easy or difficult, 
according to the degree in which mar- 
keting is scientifically organized. 
Without adequate salesmanship and 
the essential study of modern export 
technique, sales are not likely to fol- 
low, no matter how successful the 
achievements in manufacturing may 


be. 


In this year, 1939, confronted as 
we are with many problems which are 
complex and urgent, salesmanship 
must contribute more than ever be- 
fore to the advancement of export 
trade, which is of paramount impor- 
tance to the welfare of Connecticut 
and of the Nation. The only choice 
open to us is whether we shall be good 
salesmen or poor salesmen. 


xk * 


New Zealand Not to Require Im- 
port Permits. The latest information 
concerning import permits in New 
Zealand is that the New Zealand 
Government authorities will not re- 
quire them for merchandise which was 
shipped on or before December 31, and 
that shipments will be admitted, with- 
out permits, even if they arrive after 
December 31, provided the importer 
can show that the goods were ordered 
before December 5, when the import 
licensing system went into effect, and 
provided that the quantities are not 
abnormal. 


Despite the fact that New Zealand 
authorities seem disposed to follow a 
reasonably liberal policy in connection 
with import permits, it is suggested 
that as a measure of precaution, ex- 
porters holding orders placed before 
December 5, and for which no import 
licenses have been granted, should 
communicate with their customers or 
agents to make sure that the necessary 
permit will be granted on arrival of 
merchandise, or that other arrange- 
ments will be made whereby the mer- 
chandise can be cleared without dif- 
ficulty. 

x «* & 


Turkey to Liquidate Blocked 
Funds. On December 23, last, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce released the following summary 
of a cable received from Turkey re- 
garding the liquidation of blocked bal- 
ances due to American exporters: 


“An order of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance directing resumption of ex- 


change payments was signed Decem- 
ber 21, and exchange authorities are 
now working out a system for clearing 
up the arrears. 


“Liquidation is to be effected as soon 
as possible, but administrative process 
of dealing with the more serious 3,000 
accounts may require a month or 
more. Exchange authorities have indi- 
cated that since payment in chrono- 
logical order would involve additional 
delay they proposed to make immedi- 
ate partial payments with supplemen- 
tary daily allotments to the 10 or 12 
firms having largest amounts blocked 
and thereafter clear up the other ac- 
counts at the rate of about 100 a day. 
Probably no actual payments can be 
made before the 24th.” 


This is the best news that has come 
out of Turkey since the suspension of 
dollar payments on May 11. It is also 
anticipated that a reciprocal trade 
agreement is expected to be signed late 
in January or early February to pro- 
vide for allotment of sufficient dollar 
exchange to cover the payments due 
American shippers on future business. 
Until the details of this trade agree- 
ment and particularly that portion 
providing for allotment of dollar ex- 
change has been clarified, exporters 
now holding unfilled orders from Tur- 
kish customers will continue to be re- 
luctant about making shipments on 
credit terms. 


x kk 


Committee Schedules February 
Meeting. The February meeting of 
the Association’s Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, February 16 at the Quinnipiack 
Club, New Haven. As usual the dis- 
cussion period will be preceded by din- 
ner at 6:30 p. m. 


Association members or others in- 
terested in attending this meeting are 
cordially invited. Reservations should 
be made through the Association’s 
foreign trade department on or before 
February 14, by all those planning to 
attend the dinner. 


x *& ® 


Exports High in November. The 
new high record of exports of radio 
receiving sets from the United States 
recorded during November, 1938, has 
been largely attributed to the large 
purchases made by the Union of South 
Africa, Brazil, Mexico and the United 
Kingdom. In the order named, these 
countries accounted for purchases 
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valued at $167,792, $135,473, $112,- 
533 and $95,666. Argentina, with 
purchases valued at $53,072 was the 
best customer for radio receiving 
tubes, followed by Belgium and 
France with respective purchases 
valued at $26,915 and $25,032 it was 
stated. 


Although its purchases valued at 
$27,696 were lower than in most pre- 
ceding months, British India was still 
the first-ranking market for American 
flashlight batteries. 


Canada, the Union of South Africa 
and the United Kingdom continued as 
the three best foreign customers for 
household washing machines of 
American manufacture. Canada led 
with purchases of 1,206 machines 
valued at $47,298, the Union of 
South Africa and the United King- 
dom trailing with purchases of 774 
units valued at $36,305 by the former 
and 1,328 units valued at $23,690 by 
the latter country, statistics show. 


Approximately 75 percent of the 
total November sales of electric razors, 
valued at $172,317, were accounted 
for by two countries, namely the 
United Kingdom which purchased 
20,761 razors valued at $82,587 and 
Canada which purchased 11,075 units 
valued at $46,051, the Commerce De- 
partment announced. 


The Philippine Islands purchased 
rubber-covered wire, valued at $30,- 
471 during November, approximately 
one-third of the total of $91,450 ex- 
ported to all countries during the 
month. Japan, purchasing 383 self- 
contained lighting outfits valued at 
$42,130, continued as the first-rank- 
ing customer for goods in this classifi- 
cation. United States exports of in- 
terior electric lighting fixtures to Can- 
ada were valued at $60,644, more than 
50 percent of the total of $118,173 
shipped to all countries. 


The Union of South Africa main- 
tained its leading position in the elec- 
tric household refrigerator field, pur- 
chasing 1,611 machines valued at 
$142,348. Brazil followed fairly 
closely with purchases of 1,394 units 
valued at $124,668, according to the 
Commerce Department. 
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General Summary. During Decem- 
ber general business activity in Con- 
necticut increased for the sixth con- 
secutive month, the general business 
index rising almost three points over 
November to stand at 15% below the 
estimated normal. Well over a third 
of the ground lost since mid-1937 has 
been regained. The components of the 
curve moved generally upward with 
sharp increases in cotton mill activ- 
ity, carloadings, and construction ac- 
tiyity. Manufacturing activity, as 


measured by available data on employ- 
ment and man-hours worked, 


showed 
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an overall increase after correction for 
seasonal variation. The index of cotton 
mill activity, indicated by cotton con- 
sumption, rose nine points to stand at 
—23%. The index for building con- 
struction work in progress stood at 
20% below the estimated normal, 
which is higher than it has been since 
December, 1939. Freight carloadings 
originating in 13 Connecticut cities 
rose six points to stand at —19% and 
metal tonnage carried by the New 
Haven Road rose fractionally to 30% 
below normal. Preliminary reports for 
January point to a less rapid rise A 
business activity but indicate no basic 
change in trend. 

The general business index in the 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


United States during December, ac- 
cording to preliminary data, fell ap- 
proximately one point to stand at 
20% below the estimated normal. 
December steel ingot production was 
12% less than that for the previous 
month, and although more than double 
the figure of December, 1937, was at 
only 53% of capacity. Pig-iron pro- 
duction was 6% less than that for 
November, 1938, but was 49‘ 


over 
December of the previous year. For 
the first time in a year, originating 


freight carloadings for the four weeks 
ended January 7 were better (by 7% ) 











IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED 


caused a slight rise in the total index. 
There was no marked change from 
the previous month in the cost of liv- 


ing in the United States during 
December. 
Construction. During December 


building activity in progress in Con- 
necticut rose sharply to stand at 20% 
below the estimated normal, the high- 
est figure since 1930. The index has 
risen 24 points from the 1938 lowest 
point in July. The number of build- 
ing permits issued in the State during 
the four week period ended January 7 
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than the comparable figure for 1937- 
38. The New York Times weekly 
business index fluctuated during 
December to average 93.1% for the 
four weeks ended December 31, a rise 
of less than one point over the average 
for the previous four week period. 
Automobile production for December 
was better than the previous year, but 
after the initial new model spurt, has 
not yet indicated any further increase. 

Average wholesale commodity 
prices, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics weekly index, 
moved slowly downward during 
December until the last week of the 
month, when an upward movement 
in prices of farm products and food 
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was 13% higher than for the same 
period a year ago, although the value 
of the building permits issued was off 
26% from 1937-1938. 

The value of building contracts 
awarded in 37 eastern states was esti- 
mated at 84% higher than December, 
1937, and at 28% over November, 
1938. The total for the year was 10% 
over 1937. Non-residential building 
was approximately twice the 1937 
December figure, but residential build- 
ing was 12% less. 


Labor and Industry. The composite 
picture for activity in the manufac- 
turing industry during December 
showed slight overall gains in the 













number of man-hours worked and less 
than seasonal losses in employment. 
The index of man-hour activity rose 
fractionally to 9.7% below normal. 
Available data indicated a drop of 1% 
from November in man-hour activity 
in Bristol, although the figure was 
25% better than that for December, 
1937, a 2% drop in the New Haven 
figure, while Hartford and New Brit- 
ain showed a 2% increase over Nov- 
ember. The index of factory employ- 
ment, after correction for seasonal 
variation, was estimated to rise less 
than one point to stand at —8.5%. 
Reports from cities in the State showed 
an increase over November of 2% in 
New Britain, decreases of 2% in New 
Haven, 1% in Bristol, and less than 
1% in Hartford. 


Trade. Available reports indicate 
that retail sales continued to increase 
by more than seasonal proportions in 
December; in some instances Decem- 
ber sales exceeded those of a year ago. 
The index of department store sales in 
the United States, adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, was the same this 
December as in 1937. 


Transportation. During December 
the index of freight carloadings origi- 
nating in 13 Connecticut cities rose 
six points to stand 19% blow the esti- 
mated normal, the highest since Octo- 
ber, 1937. December automobile ship- 
ments were 83% over the previous 
December. Loadings of merchandise in 
less-than-carload lots were 3% higher 
this December than last, for the year 
were 17% less than in 1937. Bitumi- 
nous coal loadings were 2% under 
December, 1937 and for the year 1938 
were 22% less than the preceding year. 
Shipments of building materials during 
December were better than for the 
comparable period in 1937 by 24%. 





Editor’s Note: In this column ap- 
pears a brief description of the 
books and pamphlets which, in the 
opinion of a business librarian and 
the editor, will be helpful to the 
business man. This month’s sugges- 
tions are made by Miss Mildred 
Potter, Librarian, Business Branch, 
Hartford. 


Advertising Ideas—John Caples 


Here is a new book on advertising 


which every executive and advertising 
man should read. Its unusual set-up 
consists of 100 outstanding adver- 
tisements analyzed. These ads are 
printed on the right hand pages. The 
discussion about each appears on the 
page opposite, thus enabling the reader 
to have the advertisement constantly 
before him while he is reading the 
facts about it. This concise, easily 
read book conveys more to the reader 
than a treatise on the subject would. 


Before You Sign the Advertising 
Check—Mark Wiseman 


This book is written to help the 
advertiser to answer the question “Is 
every element of my advertisement 
working as hard as possible to sell my 
goods?” It offers for the first time a 
complete analysis of the elements nec- 
essary to produce a successful adver- 
tisement. The author has had experi- 
ence in every phase of creative adver- 
tising practice, and his results are in- 
corporated in this volume. 


Business and the Robinson-Patman 


Law—Benjamin Werne, 
Editor 


The application of the Robinson- 
Patman act is one of the most con- 
fusing questions confronting business 
men, administrators, and jurists today. 
The need for a simply written, au- 
thoritative statement of the origin, 
objectives and effects of the act has 
been urgent. This need, Mr. Benjamin 
Werne, editor of “Annual Survey of 
Economic Legislation”, has met, in a 
symposium which draws upon the 
judgment and experience of 16 spe- 
cialist-contributors. 


Consumption in Our 
E. E. Hoyt 


The purpose of this book is three- 
fold: 1. to show the importance of the 
consumer as the center about which 
our whole economic system revolves; 
2. to give measures of actual con- 
sumption in the United States and in 
the world as a whole; and 3. to dis- 
cuss the principles and philosophy un- 
derlying consumers’ choices not only 
on the market but also behind and 
beyond the market, in the United 
States and in other countries. 


Society— 


Greenwood’s Practical Business 
Desk Book for Executives and 
Secretaries—W. J. Greenwood 


Is a fact-full, everyday guide for 
everyone who wants sound business 
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advice and information. Contains a 
wealth of information and ideas or- 
ganized in logical and handy form on 
all phases of business. Also included 
are complete sets of phrases, para- 
graphs and letters showing how these 
ideas can be best expressed. 


Industrial Price Policies and Eco- 
nomic Progress—E. G. Nourse 
and H. B. Drury 


This book, which is a follow-up of 
the well-known series on “Income and 
Economic Progress”, gets down to 
cases and examines in concrete realistic 
terms the factors ,which enter into 
the making of practical industrial 
prices under modern conditions. It 
shows how new technological develop- 
ments have affected the operation of 
the industrial system. It also sounds 
a warning to those who think big 
business can be smashed to bits with- 
out losing essential elements of effi- 
ciency. 





Labor’s Progress and Some Basic 
Labor Problems—H. A. Mil- 
lis and R. E. Montgomery 


This is volume I of a series of three 
books on the subject of the Econom- 
ics of Labor, in which the authors 
endeavor to set forth some of the 
problems in labor economics in a com- 
prehensive and detailed manner. They 
approach the subject from both a 
descriptive and an analytical view- 
point, giving the reader a picture of 
what has occurred, and a suggested 
analysis of why it has occurred. 


They Found A Way—lIveagh 
Hunt Sterry and William H. 
Garrigus 


This is a story of the indomitable 
Yankee . . . a procession of them who 
found a way to settle in Ohio and 
other Western states, to globe trot on 
a famous fleet of Yankee Clippers to 
explore Siberia and the South Seas and 
to sell goods they made. They found 
a way to produce gadgets where the 
land was so poor nothing else but 
weeds would grow. Whalers, peddlers, 
explorers, business men, farmers . . 
men and women as varied in charac- 
ter and accomplishments as the diver- 
sified topography of the state itself, 
all leave their imprint on the pages 
of this book which teems with anec- 
dote, legend and fact. Through read- 
ing it one may better understand the 
Connecticut of yesterday and today. 


— 





Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 

Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


cids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New Haven 


New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Apvertiene, Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The Tl C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp East Hartford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 
Bridgeport 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co tene Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Orde) 
aterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 

Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


Bridgeport 


New York 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 

packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small | 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 

Spring Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 

body hardware) Milford 


The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) est Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Bells Waterbury 


= ae Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
The hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 

aluminum Hartford 
Barrels 

The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 


rtford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co Gots 

artford 
Bathroom Accessories 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bearings 

Norma Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


ells 
The Gong Bell Mfg ee 
Sargent and Co 


The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 


East Hampton 
New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 


The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 

Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 

Colonial Board Company 

Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 

Blower Fans 


Manchester 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 


Boilers 


The Bigelow Co New Haven 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic 
only) Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
3 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 


New Haven 


Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper fiting) 


ew Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


_ Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 


rods) Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, 
strips and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencil p-tatgraiangestte 
The Fletcher Terry Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 
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Brooms—Brushes 


The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
Buckles 

The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
fone M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buft Mfg Co 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 


Meriden 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New — Co (zine and aluminum) 
88 Third Ave West Haven 
The Greist Mf & (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 


New London 


aluminum) Meriden 
Cement 

The Skat Company (in cans) Hartford 

Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 

The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Chemicals 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B’’ and High 
- Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 
Manchester 








Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Conduits 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 


New London 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 
blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 
Brass Co 


Div) 
Mystic 


wire, rods, 
Waterbury 
Bristol 


The American (sheet, 
tubes) 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 

The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 

The New Haven Copper Co 


Copper Water Tube é 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Cork Cots 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 


Seymour 


Div) 
Mystic 


Sonoco 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Ine New London 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Gilman 
New London 
Moosup 


Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 


Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co 
Cutters 


The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool o Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
ing) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Corporation 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Dictaphone Bridgeport 


_ Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 


Die-Heads—Self-Opening 


The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U 
Prod Inc) 


Hartford 


S Rubber 
Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


New 


Draperies 
Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Palmer London 
Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co 

Electric Appliances 

80 Pliny St Hartford 

Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 

Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Russell Middletown 
The Silex Co 
Winsted 


Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
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Electric Fixture Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Instruments 
Waterbury 


Rockbestos 


Electrical 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 


Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 


Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor W ais Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 


Felt 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Westport 


Curtis Hartford 


Felt Co 

Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 


Finger Nail Clippers 
© Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Remington Arms Co Inc 


: ; Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


American Glenville 


The HC 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
Smith Co (screens) 

423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 


Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, 


The John P 


lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing Lines 

The Bevin- Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 


Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co 


East Hampton 
The H 


Waterbury 


Milldale 


Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
; Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
, Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 


The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 


Foundry Riddles 
Smith Co 

423-33 Chapel St 
(brass, galvanized, 


The John P 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc steel) 
Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 


Fuses 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
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Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording and a Waterbury 


Branford 
Middletown 


Gea 
The Snow & Petrelli Mig Co (reverse and 
reduction) New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, 
bags) 


Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & 
custom) 70 Knowlton St. Brdidgeport 
Grinding Wheels 
The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 
1302 W Broad St Bridgeport 
Hardware 


balls, 
Bristol 


shafts, 


Sargent and Co New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 

industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Sessions & Son 
Hat Machinery 
Brothers, Inc 
Headers 
J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 


Heat-Treating Equipment ; 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Ilomestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 


Spring Corp, 
eating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Ju Bristol 


Doran Danbury 


The E Waterbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 


Bristol 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Union 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corn 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mtg Co 


Kitchen Tools 
Knit Goods 


American Hosiery Company 


Labels 
7 & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S_ Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
136 Haven St, 

Lamps 

The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable. office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Stamford 


Bristol 


New Haven 
Derby 


Wallace Bros Wallingford 


New Britain 


A W Flint Co New Haven 


colonial 


Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 
New Yor 

Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 











Leather Goods Trimmings 
Prentice Mig Co New Britain 


The G E 


Lighting Equipment 


The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivan- 
hoe) Meriden 
Lime 
The Skat Co (in cans) Hartford 
Locks 


Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Trunk 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Machinery : 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machines 


Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) | 
Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic ; 
The AH Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming : 
The A_H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment i 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Branford 


New Haven 


New London 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods , 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings’ F 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


Waterbury 

Metal Specialties 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet spaces over- 

all trimmings) Vest Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior a genene Co Stamford 
H Sessions & S Bristol 


he H C Cook a 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
ew Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 


Mfg Co (steel) 141 
New Haven 
resisting for 


Mouk 

The Hoggson & Pettis 
Brewery St 

The Sessions Foundry Co (heat 


non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 

Nickel Silver \ 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
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Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 


Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 


Branford 


Meriden 


Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Wallingford 


Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 


Phosphor Bronze 


The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 

Crane Company (fabricated) — 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 

ridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 

The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Malieable Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff a Co 


Branford 


Danielson 


Presse 
The Standard Sesiaeoe Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers 


Div_ United 
Aircraft Corp 


East Hartford 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 


The Bristol Co (recording and 


controlling) 
Waterbury 
eee Finned Copper 
Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Razors 
Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 


TheG&O 


Rocky Hill 


Schick Dry Stamford 
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Refractories 
Howard Company 


Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
a Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 


New Haven 


Southport 


The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and_ non-ferrous) Waterville 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils ) Stamford 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co 


New Haven 


Middletown 


United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 
wear) Naugatuck 


Rubber Goods 
The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co 


New Haven 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) imsbury 


The John 
New Haven 


Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products 


Bridgeport 


The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 


The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 

Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Screws 

The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 

The J B Williams Co 


Winsted 


Glastonbury 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Bristol 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
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Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Merider: 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 


Siiverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 

Wallingford 


Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 

Wallingford 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate | 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
Company (steel) 
Soap 
The Skat Co (liquid and paste) Hartford 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp (High Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 


Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring bo Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Sprin — Flat 
The Humason Miz C Forestville 
The Wallace ao Bes "Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


The Bigelow New Haven 


espe- 


New London 


Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Stainless Steel Ware 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Pao, 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


New London 


Stam 
& Pettis” Mfg Co (steel) 141 


New Haven 


The Hoggson 

Brewery St 
Stampings—Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 

Spring Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
_ Stapling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
. Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Scovill 


Bristol 


Waterbury 
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Switchboards ci Bal 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


ew Haven 
Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros 


Hartford 


Meriden 
Wallingford 


Wallingford 
Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Middletown 
The Walton Co 
New Haven 


Moodus 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, 
indicating) 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinried 


in rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous 
metals in rolls) Waterbury 
Tools 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Rrewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


recording and 
Waterbury 


Bristol 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 
Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 


able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubin 
The American Brass Co = and copper) 
Waterbury 
Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Vaterbury 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Scovill 


Tubing—Condenser 
Manufacturing Co 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Hartford 


Scovill Waterbury 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, 
Chain & Cable Co Inc 


American 
Bridgeport 
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Valves—Automatic Air : 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush ; 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief_ & Control : 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


Jewett City 


Hartford 
Meriden 


Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
& non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 


Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 


The Russell Mfg Co 


Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 


Middletown 


Bristol 
Shelton 
(insulated & 


The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wires, 
P O Box 1030 Vaterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 


Wire Arches and Trellis 

P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 

Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided 
East Hampton 


The John 


Wire Cloth 
The CO Jie Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423- 33 Guage St 
ew Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Waterbury 


The John 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 


Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co 


Scovill 


West Hartford 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co os handles and 
tinners’ ee West Haven 


Bridgeport 


C H Dresser & _ og “ate all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


The Ensign-Bickford” Co (jute ome 


imsbury 
Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 





LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 18) 


necticut’s Observer in Washington,” 
our bulletin service or write the Asso- 
ciation. 


STATE 


This year’s session of the Connecti- 
cut General Assembly has been char- 
acterized by many as the “unbossed” 
session. Only time will tell whether or 
not this outward manifestation is 
truth or myth. 

With the close of business on Janu- 
ary 20 (the last day for the introduc- 
tion of new bills except those coming 
out of committee later), it appeared 
by a subsequent check that there were 
fewer bills introduced than during the 
1937 session, due entirely to the lower 
number of bills introduced in the 
Senate. However from the standpoint 
of the number of different proposals 
it appears that there are more to be 
dealt with than in 1937, which is due 
to the lesser number of duplicate bills. 

As we write (January 25) the Gen- 
eral Assembly has organized all but 


approximately six committees mostly 
of minor importance, and should be 
moving full speed ahead with hearings 
by the week of February 5. Since the 
Association supplies a regular legis- 
lative bulletin service, C. I. enumer- 
ates only a few of the major measures 
introduced which are of interest to 
industry. They are as follows: 


Anti-Injunction Bill—provides for 
hearing before order requiring prelim- 
inary findings of fact. 


Wage-Hour Act—patterned along 
lines of federal act except it sets up 
8-hour day in addition to the weekly 
maximum in federal act. The rates also 
start at 30¢. 

Unemployment Compensation — 
provides for general increase in bene- 
fits and applies to employers of oné or 
more instead of 5 as at present. Also 
under this bill, an employe need not 
be able to and available for work as 
in present act. In short, the bill 
closely approaches out-and-out relief. 


Workmen’s Compensation—there is 
a flood of bills in this category which 
together tend to remove occupational 
disease and increase benefits. 


EVERY EXECUTIVE, PURCHASING AGENT 
AND SALES MANAGER NEEDS 


The 1939 Edition 


DIRECTORY 


OF NEW ENGLAND 
MANUFACTURERS / 


Ready for Distribution NOW @ 


The 1939 Directory of New England Manufacturers is the most complete catalog of New 
England Industry. Published with Editorial Co-operation of The New England Council. 


It is complete . 


. . easy to use for reference .. . 


each concern being given: 


informative . . 


Collection—one bill proposes to re- 
peal present Court jurisdiction over 
collection of bills from employes and 
reinstate something akin to the old 
system of garnishment of wages as in 
effect prior to 1937. 


Uniform Drug and Cosmetics Bill 
—like the Wage and Hour bill this 
one is said to have been formed largely 
in Washington for introduction into 
state legislatures, despite the present 
broad coverage of the Federal Act. 


Licensing Bills—numerous licensing 
bills covering plumbers, engineers, 
realtors, etc., are among the grist. 
Income Tax—the personal income 
tax bill has again made its perennial 
appearance. 


Water Conservation and Control 
—it is proposed to enlarge the powers 
of the State Water Commission to in- 
clude jurisdiction over all dams, 
canals, and waterways. 


Uniform Accounting—one proposal 
would “establish a uniform system of 
periodic auditing and accounting of 
all public moneys, state, county and 
municipal. 


. four listings of 


ALPHABETICAL—Names of officers or partners—sales manager and purchasing agent, product, 
_ number of factory employees, capital 


GEOGRAPHICAL—Listing under City or Town 
PRODUCT—Listing under Products Manufactured 
BRAND NAME—Brand Name or Trade Mark used by manufacturers to identify their products 


Purchasing agents. . 


. sales managers . 


. executive officers . . 


. each one will find 


this book a useful medium in buying, routing of salesmen: in giving detailed informa- 
tion on 20 per cent of the nation’s most important industries. 


Your offices will need at least one copy of the Directory 


Address communication to 


PRICE $20.00 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT, Inc. 
50 LEWIS STREET, HARTFORD 





Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


for sale or rent 


TT LL LL 


FOR SALE. 1 Universal Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 


FOR SALE. 100 H. P. Ames Steam Engine direct connected to 
2 phase 240 volt Generator, complete with switchboard, transformer, 
etc. Excellent condition. This unit is reasonably priced for early dis- 


posal. Address S. E. 104. 


FOR SALE. (1) Diesel Engine, one cylinder, 2 cycle “Primm” 35 
H.P. 300 RPM Heavy Duty. Complete with air compressor, starting 
equipment, water and oil pump, clutch, out bearing, in Al condition. 
Can be seen running. Address S. E. 105. 


FOR SALE—USED EQUIPMENT. 1 97” Power Squaring Shear. 
This was manufactured by Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, suitable 
for 16 gauge stock, 1% hard and lighter. The other item is an electrically 
heated oven, capacity of two trucks, each truck approximately 30” 
wide, 5’ 2” long and 6’ high; Westinghouse type C heaters; thermo- 
static control. The inside dimensions of the oven are 69 x 84 x 82. 
We also have 2 extra trucks. Address S. E. 106. 


FOR RENT in Plainville, Frame Building 144’ x 50. Sprinkler sys- 
tem, side track facilities, suitable for heavy storage. Plainville Electrical 
Products Company or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. One duplex steam fire pump, 20” x 12” x 15”, manu- 
factured by Henry R. Worthington, serial No. 16050, in good condi- 
tion. Price $750.00. Address S. E. 109. 


wanted - to buy 


WORK WANTED. Bright Nickel Plating. We are equipped to do 
volume bright nickel plating of metal parts at reasonable rates. In- 
quiries will be welcomed. Wallace Brothers, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
Phone 193. 


employment 


PURCHASING AGENT. A young married man’s services are imme- 
diately available, who can qualify to assist or manage a purchasing 
department. Eleven years purchasing experience, seven years directing 
the purchasing and stores of a National company with sixteen branch 
operations and two subsidiary companies. A member of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 1932-1937. Good education. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Address P. W. 440. 


SUPERINTENDENT. Graduate mechanical engineer with 15 years 
extensive experience in the making and finishing of metal goods. A 
recommended expert on manufacturing methods, processes and costs. 
Wide practical experience in chemistry, metallurgy and heat treatment. 
Desires position as superintendent, executive assistant or manufacturing 
cost analyst. Excellent references. Address P. W. 443. 


FACTORY MANAGER with 20 years textile experience with wool, 
scouring and carbonizing, buying and selling, and office work, out of 
work for the first time in his life through no fault of his, seeks new 
connection. Best of references from former employer. College and busi- 
ness school graduate. Address P. W. 444. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER. Young man in thirties who by study and 
application has fitted himself for a position as traffic manager desires a 
connection in the traffic field of a growing organization where advance- 
ment is assured to proven ability. For further information and inter- 
view address P. W. 445. 


BE PSYCHO-ANALYZED! That’s just what I did and consequently, 
I’m offering my services as PUBLIC RELATIONS executive to an alert 
industry or utility organization. After twenty years of personnel and 


Section 


publicity study, I can give the Human spark without being visionary! 
A sensitive understanding and a sound imagination! Let’s chat? For 
interview address P. W. 446. 


MECHANIC EXECUTIVE—40 years old. 20 years experience devel- 
opment supervision metal production. Thorough knowledge modern 
production methods, control, costs, tool design, layout, practical tool 
and die maker. Resourceful, capable organizer. American. Married. 
Location, Fairfield County Vicinity. Address P. W. 448. 


YOUNG MAN age 32 will invest up to $10,000 in manufacturing 


proposition where his services are also needed in management or sales 
promotion. Address P. W. 449. 


SHOP SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT. Design engineer in 
metal goods field, having to do with medium size parts of stamped, 
formed and drawn shapes; die castings; plastics; with lacquer and 
plated finishes. Specific experiences:—Chief Engineer handling tool 
room, drafting, inspection—Assistant Superintendent in household 
goods field, electric and non-electric appliances; clocks. Graduate 
Engineer 1925—M.E. degree—Age 37—Married. Address P. W. 451. 


TRAFFIC MAN—Man with 20 years experience in trafic work with 
common carrier covering rates, claims, etc. desires employment in 


industrial field. For further information, references and _ interview 
address P. W. 452. 


ACCOUNTANT EXECUTIVE desires permanent connection with a 
live business concern, preferably of the manufacturing type. Fully 
experienced with budgets, standard cost systems, wage incentives, pro- 
duction planning and all phases of general accounting. Holds C.P.A. 
degree of state of Connecticut. Address P. W. 453. 


SALESMAN. Would like opportunity to join sales organization of 
company selling manufacturers and jobbers. Have had fifteen years 
experience selling staple lines as well as developing sales of new prod- 


ucts. Highest references as to ability and character furnished. Address 
P. W. 454. 


SALESMAN. A man in thirties trained at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and who has completed a course in traffic management and 
who has had some 10 years sales experience in two large Connecticut 
industries as well as five years experience as foreman in an inspection 
department, now seeks an opportunity in the sales or traffic department 


of another Connecticut or New England establishment. Address P. W. 
455. 


EXECUTIVE having nearly 40 years experience with organization, 
finance and production and management of foundry and machinery 
plants desires a new connection. After college education started as office 
boy and completed office training and shop practice. Positions held as 
superintendent and manager. Also treasurer of various organizations. 
Steered manufacturing concerns through and out of difficult situations. 


American, married, Protestant. Excellent references. Address P. W. 
456, for interview. 


POSITION WANTED. Plant Engineer or Master Mechanic. Gradu- 
ate U. S. Naval Academy. Postgraduate engineering work. Thorough 
engineering foundation and training. Well qualified for design, con- 
struction, maintenance and operation of all engineering in connection 
with plant supervision. Chief Engineer of one of the largest Textile 
plants followed as General Engineer for a chain of Southern Textile 
plants. Qualified in designing steam and hydro installations together 


with machinery layouts including drives and installations. Address 
P. W. 457 (1 +.) 


DESIGNER. Competent and practical E. E. graduate x... & 1933, 
age 27, married, wide experience in electrical and mechanical design, 
well recommended and available immediately. Address P. W. 458. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Product and Sales Engineer. 
Diversified lines of metal products. Building up of promotion; premium 
and syndicate store volume business in plated and lacquer finished 
metal stampings. Twenty-five years experience covering purchasing, 
costs, sales and sales extension; the development of new lines of work; 
product design; engineering; tooling-up; modern production methods; 
wage systems, etc. Address P. W. 459. 


FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT. Experienced 
executive in varied lines of metal products. Excellent record with large 
and small plants. Practical mechanic with thorough knowledge of 
modern production methods; purchasing; costs; product design; tool- 
up; materials, and systematizing. Successful handling of both male and 
female help. Address P. W. 460. 
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FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Applicable to employers of one or 
more. Tax on both employers and 
employes. Persons over 65 and 
annual earnirgs above $3000 ex- 
cluded. 

(Details in Manual with RED cover.) 


Combined information and tax re- 
turn covering payroll periods end- 
ing in last quarter of 1938; form 
SS-la; paid or earned basis option- 
al; rate of tax (unchanged), 1% on 
employers, and 1% on employes 
through payroll deduction; returna- 
able to Internal Revenue Collector, 
Hartford. 


Combined information and tax re- 
turn covering payroll periods end- 
ing in first quarter of 1939; form 
SS-la; id or earned basis option- 
al; rate of tax (unchanged), 1% on 
employers and 1% on employes 
through payroll deductions; return- 
able to Internal Revenue Collector, 
Hartrord. 


Combined information and tax re- 
turns for payroll periods ending 
in second quarter; paid or earned 
basis; F » filing 


orm SS-le; ra 
and payment as above. 


Combined information and tax re= 
turns for payroll periods ending 
in third quorter; paid or aarned 
basis; Form SS-le; rate, 
and payment as above. 


Calendar 
Tax and Information Returns under Federal and State Social Security Laws 


Applicable to employers of eight or more. 
Ages and earnings immaterial. Wo contribu- 
tions by employes. 

(Details in Manual with DARK BLUE cover.) 


Returns on payroll of 1938; Form 940, cover=- 
ing wages earned between January 1 and 
December 31; returnable to Internal Revenue 
Collector at Hartford; rete of tax 3%, less 
credit up to 2.7% for amounts paid under 
State Unemployment Compensation Acts; pay- 


ment in full at once or in quarterly install- 
ments. 


Second installment for taxpayers 
to pay quarterly. 


Third installment for taxpayers electing 
to pay quarterly. 


Fourth and final instellment for tex- 
peyers electing to pay quarterly. 


CONNECTICUT UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION ACT 


Applicable to employers of five or more. 
Ages and earnings immaterial. No contribu- 
tions by employes. 


(Details in Manual with LIGHT BLUE cover.) 


Tax return on wages earned in payroll periods 
ending in last quarter of 1938; rate 2.7%: 
Form UC-2E. 


Also information returns covering last quart 
er of 19383 Forms UC-6A-4 for each indivie- 
dual; UC-5B-4 for individuals earning over 
$750 in the quarter; and UC-5, a summary. 


Tax return on wages earned in payroll 
periods ending in first quarter of 1939; 
Form UC-2E; rate 2% 


Also information returns covering first 
quarter; forms UC-SA-1, for each individual; 
tice5B-1 for individuals earning gvor $750 
in the quarter, and UC-5, a summary- 


Tax return on wages earned in payroll 
periods ending in second quarter. Form 
UC=2E, rate 2+T7he 


Also information returns ccvering 
second quarter; Forms UC-5A-2, 
UC-5B-2 and UC-5, as in April. 


Tax return on wages earned in payroll 
periods ending in third quarter. Form 
UC=2E, rate 2.7%. 


Also information returns covering third 
quarter. Forms UC-SA-3, UC-5B-3, and UC-5, 
as above. 











Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brarnarp Co. 


HARTFORD 
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CONNECTICUT 


W hen next you need 


GOOD PRINTING 


call on us for help. 
The Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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